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Week Ending Friday, May 5, 1995 


The President’s Radio Address 
April 29, 1995 


Good morning. America has been through 
a lot in the last week. But if anything good 
can come out of something as horrible as the 
Oklahoma City tragedy, it is that the Amer- 
ican people have reaffirmed our commitment 
to putting our children, their well-being and 
their future, first in our lives. 

In that light, I was terribly disappointed 
that this week the Supreme Court struck 
down a law passed by Congress under Presi- 
dent Bush and sponsored by Senator Herb 
Kohl of Wisconsin, to keep guns away from 
schools. The law was a bipartisan approach 
to school safety based on common sense. 
Simply said, it was illegal to have a gun within 
1,000 feet of a school. 

We all know that guns simply don’t belong 
in school. So Members of Congress of both 
parties passed the law. Unfortunately, the 
Supreme Court struck down the specific law. 
They said the Federal Government couldn’t 
regulate that activity because it didn’t have 
enough to do with interstate commerce. 

Well, this Supreme Court decision could 
condemn more of our children to going to 
schools where there are guns. And our job 
is to help our children learn everything they 
need to get ahead, in safety, not to send them 
to school and put them in harm’s way. I am 
determined to keep guns out of our schools. 
That’s what the American people want, and 
it’s the right thing to do. 

Last year, I persuaded Congress to require 
States to pass a law that any student who 
brought a gun to school would be expelled 
for a year—no excuses, zero tolerance for 
guns in schools. But after Congress passed 
the law, I was worried that it would be hard 
to enforce. So I directed the Secretary of 
Education, Dick Riley, to withhold Federal 
aid from any State that did not comply with 
the law. 


The Supreme Court has now ruled we 
can’t directly ban guns around the school. 
Therefore, today, I am directing the Attorn 
General to come back to me within a wee 
with what action I can take to keep guns away 
from schools. I want the action to be con- 
stitutional, but I am determined to keep guns 
away from schools. 

For example, Congress could encourage 
States to ban guns from school zones by link- 
ing Federal Funds to enactment of school 
zone gun bans. At least we could tie the 
money we have for safe schools to such a 
ban. At any rate, I am confident that the At- 
torney General will give me advice about 
what action I can take. We must reverse the 
practical impact of the Court’s decision. If 
young people can’t learn in safety, they can’t 
learn at all. 

Now, according to the Center for Disease 
Control in Atlanta, violence threatens schools 
in communities of all shapes and sizes. 
They've identified 105 violent school-related 
deaths in just the last 2 years. And we know 
there are common elements to violent deaths 
among young people. Usually, the victim and 
the assailant know each other, the incident 
starts as an argument, and usually there is 
a firearm present. 

Schoolyard fights have been around as 
long as schoolyards. But it used to be that 
when kids got in fights, they fought with their 
fists, adults broke them up, and the kids got 
punished. Today, there are guns on the play- 
ground, guns in the classrooms, guns on the 
bus. 

In 1990, the CDC found that 1 in 24 stu- 
dents carried a gun in a 30-day period. By 
1993, it was down to 1 in 12. The number 
of high school students carrying a gun dou- 
bled in only 3 years. This is certainly a na- 
tional crisis, and we must have a national ef- 
fort to fight it. We need a seamless web of 
safety that keeps guns out of the hands of 
our children and out of our schools. That’s 
why we fought for the provision in last year’s 
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crime bill which now makes it a Federal 
crime for a young person to carry a handgun, 
except when supervised by an adult. And 
that’s why we must make sure that anyone 
who does bring a gun to school is severely 
disciplined. And that’s why we're going to 
find a way to ban guns inside or near our 
schools. 

I’m committed to doing everything in my 
power to make schools places where young 
people can be safe, where they can learn, 
where parents can be confident that dis- 
cipline is enforced. 

We all know that we have to work together 
to get this done. Principals and teachers must 
take the lead for safe schools and teaching 
good citizenship and good values. And par- 
ents have to recognize that discipline begins 
at home. The responsibility to raise children 
and to make them good citizens rests first 
on the shoulders of their parents, who must 
teach the children right from wrong and 
must get involved and stay involved in their 
children’s education. 

I pledge that we'll do our part to hel 
make our schools safe and the tween 4 


around them safe. But in the end, we'll only 
succeed if we all work together. 
Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 2:48 p.m. on 
April 28 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on April 29. 


Remarks at the White House 
Correspondents Association Dinner 
April 29, 1995 


Thank you very much, Ken. To all the 
members of the White House press who are 
here; to all the members of the White House 
staff and the administration who are here and 
who have to endure this every year with me. 
[Laughter] Let me say I have had a wonder- 
ful time tonight. I kind of hate to come up 
here; I’d rather listen to Conan talk to that 
worthless redneck on the screen—{laugh- 
ter|—for another half an hour. 

I identify with Conan O’Brien. Like me, 
he’s a young man who came from obscurity— 
{laughter|—and chose a sidekick with more 
inside experience. And despite his many ac- 
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complishments, 250 million Americans never 
get to see him in prime time. [Laughter] 

I feel your pain. [Laughter] 

Speaking of young people, it was an- 
nounced tonight, you know, that my Press 
Secretary, Mike McCurry, and his wife, 
Debra, just had their third child, Chris- 
topher. I want to make another announce- 
ment: Before my term is over, Christopher 
will become the youngest member of the 
White House Press Office—[{laughter|—just 
barely younger than the rest who work there. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I practiced for this night. I had 
all this humor and everything, but—and I 
really believe that you could tell I—I really 
liked that—whoever that awful person is that 
played me. [Laughter] I thought it was won- 
derful. 

The Book of Proverbs says, “A happy heart 
doeth good like medicine, and a broken spirit 
drieth the bones.” And I believe that. But 
I think you will all understand that—and I 
hope my wonderful comedy writers will un- 
derstand—if I take a few moments tonight 
not to be too funny here at the end because 
of the tragedy in Oklahoma City, which has 
captured us all and which still is the focus 
of our efforts, for understandable reasons to- 
night, as the rescue workers are still laboring 
and as the law enforcement officers are still 
working. 

Tonight, as Ken and I were sitting here, 
and he let me read his latest essay about the 
heroism of the people in Oklahoma City. And 
I want to say something personal to ail of 
you. I know that for virtually everybody in 
the press in this room, this has been a very 
painful experience for all of you, too, who 
have covered it, and to have been Americans, 
to have been parents and children and broth- 
ers and sisters, and to have identified with 
the human tragedy on such a massive scale. 

And what I want to do tonight is to tell 
you that I really appreciate the way this inci- 
dent has been presented to the American 
people. I think you have made an extraor- 
dinary effort to capture both the horror and 
the humanity of the situation, to somehow 
grasp and communicate to your fellow citi- 
zens the incredible honor with which so 
many people have performed in these last 
difficult days. 
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Most of you were able, and I think it was 
difficult, to show commendable restraint in 
not jumping to any conclusions about who 
did this terrible thing. And most of you have 
really done a great deal to help the American 
people find some renewed strength and en- 
ergy. And I thank you for that. And I hope 
in the days ahead you will be able to continue 
it. 

As this story unfolds, I would ask you to 
continue to return to Oklahoma City, to up- 
date our country on how the families who 
have suffered so much are rebuilding their 
lives, and to remind us about the countless 
heroes we have all seen there. The terrible 
people who did this thing do not deserve to 
be celebrities, although they will become fa- 
mous. But the victims and their families and 
the people who have labored, they don’t de- 
serve to be forgotten. 

The heroes of this tragedy embody the un- 
breakable spirit of our Nation. They should 
always be remembered, the hundreds of res- 
cue workers who defied the rain, the cold, 
the heartache, and a very real risk to their 
own lives. People like Rebecca Anderson, a 
nurse with four children, whose parents still 
live in my home State, who was hit by a piece 
of concrete and later died trying to help oth- 
ers. Even in death she continued to serve 
the living by giving her heart to save the life 
of a man from Oklahoma, and one of her 
kidneys to save the life of a woman from New 
Mexico. 

Now, folks, that is the real America. Some- 
times all of us forget it a little bit. Sometimes 
all of us are too bound up in what we are 
doing. But this country is bound together in 
a way that the people like those who commit- 
ted those crimes in Oklahoma can never un- 
derstand. And I know our Government is not 
perfect, and I know it makes mistakes. But 
this is a very free country and a very great 
country. And a lot of the people who are out 
there complaining about it today would not 
even be able to do what they do in the way 
they do it in most of the other democracies 
in the world today. And we should never for- 
get it. 

I say this tonight not to pour cold water 
on this wonderful evening and not because 
I haven’t enjoyed it—I think I laughed hard- 
er tonight than anybody else here—but be- 
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cause as long as this work is going on, I think 
I owe it to you to tell you for all of our some- 
times conflicting interests, I am really proud 
of the work the American press corps did 
in bringing this to the American people. And 
the work is not over. The understanding is 
not over. 

We have a lot of difficult decisions to make 
in the weeks and months ahead. As you 
know, I feel very strongly that the country 
should adopt stronger measures against ter- 
rorism. It will be ‘ebated in the Congress. 
Some of the measures are complex. You will 
have to explain them to the American people. 
I ask only that in all of this, you never forget 
the human dimension that you have so skill- 
fully and heroically brought home to all the 
people of this country. 

We are going to get through this, and when 
we do, we'll be even stronger. We’ve been 
around here now for more than 200 years 
because almost all the time more than half 
of us wind up somehow doing the right thing. 
And we will do the right thing again. 

I'd like to close with mn 4 written by the 
wonderful poet, W.H. Auden, over 50 years 
ago, “In the deserts of the heart, let the heal- 
ing fountain start. In the prison of his days, 
teach the free man how to praise.” 

We praise America tonight, and we thank 
you for bringing it home to us in such a pow- 
erful way in these last days. 

Good night, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:47 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton. In his remarks, he referred 
to Ken Walsh, outgoing president, White House 
Correspondents Association, and entertainer 
Conan O’Brien. 


Remarks to the American Gathering 
of Jewish Holocaust Survivors in New 
York City 

April 30, 1995 


Foreign Minister Peres, thank you for your 
powerful words, the example of your life, and 
your tireless work for peace. Rabbi Lau, Gov- 
ernor Pataki, Senator Moynihan, Senator 
D’Amato, members of the New York con- 
gressional delegation, Speaker Silver, Ambas- 
sador Rabinovich and members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, Mr. Mayor—and of course, my 
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friend Benjamin Meed. I thank you and your 
wife for joining us and helping Hillary and 
me and, through us, the entire United States 
last year to understand the deepest and 
profoundest meaning of the Warsaw Upris- 
ing. 

This year we mark the 50th anniversary 
of the end of the Holocaust. Since Biblical 
times, 50th anniversaries have had special 
meanings. Our English word “jubilee” comes 
to us from the Hebrew word for that anniver- 
sary. And the Scripture tells us that every 
50th year is to be holy and the land should 
be left fallow and slaves freed upon the blow- 
ing of a shofar. It was a year in the Scriptures 
that closed an era and began another. 

We think of such things here on the end 
of this century and the beginning of a new 
millennium, but in profound ways there can 
be no such closure for the half-century after 
the Holocaust. For all of those who lived 
through it and all of us who came after, the 
Holocaust redefined our understanding of 
the human capacity for evil. Anyone who has 
stood in that tower of photographs in the 
Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washing- 
ton, who has seen those unforgettable, warm, 
expressive faces from that small Lithuanian 
town, anyone who has seen the horror even 
in pictures knows that we must now and 
never allow the memory of those events to 
fade. 

The Bible also made the link between 
memory and deed, enjoining us so often to 
remember the years of slavery in Egypt and 
the acts of the wicked and then to act mor- 
ally. Today we must remember those years 
of radical evil as though it were a command- 
ment to do so because, as we have seen, ha- 
tred still flourishes where it has a chance. 
Intolerance still lurks, waiting to spread. Rac- 
ist violence still threatens abroad and at 
home. 

We are taught in our faith that as much 
as we might regret it, deep within the human 
spirit there is, and will always remain until 
the end of time, the capacity for evil. It must 
be remembered, and it must be opposed. 

The commandment to remember is espe- 
cially great now because, as the Foreign Min- 
ister said, this has been a very bloody cen- 
tury. And soon, the living memory of the Hol- 
ocaust will pass. Those of us, then, who were 
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born after the war will then have to shoulder 
the responsibility that the survivors have car- 
ried for so long: to fight all forms of racism, 
to combat those who distort the ~ and 
peddle hate in the present, to stand against 
the new forms of organized evil and counter 
their determination to use and to abuse the 
modern miracles of technology and openness 
and possibility that offer us the opportunity 
to build for our children the most remarkable 
world ever known but still carry, within these 
forces, the seeds of further destruction. 

I have hope for the future because our 
Americans are embracing the responsibility 
of memory. In the 2 years since the Holo- 
caust Memorial Museum opened, more than 
4 million people—more, many more than 
were expected—have visited that remarkable 
place. The daily number of visitors is still in- 
creasing, and about 8 of every 10 Americans 
who visit are not Jews. Twenty thousand 
school groups have been there already, and 
with the help of the museum, some 40,000 
teachers around our country now teach about 
the Holocaust in their classes. Perhaps those 
children one day will be the kind of adults 
who would stop and ask why and do more 
if someone ever came to take a friend or a 
neighbor away. 

If so, we will have been true to the mem- 
ory of the victims of the Holocaust, and we 
will have pressed the cause of decency and 
human dignity yet one more step forward. 
This is our task: making memory real and 
making memory a guide for our own actions. 

I am reminded of the extraordinary visit 
I had last year to the Old Jewish Cemetery 
in Prague, that great forest of stones. As you 
know, everyone who visits there, or any Jew- 
ish cemetery, puts a stone on a grave, adding 
to memory, never subtracting from it. For 
me, someone new to the experience, it was 
an overwhelming symbol of how we all ought 
to think and live. 

Over the centuries, memory has been built 
there in Prague in a very deep and profound 
way, in the city that Hitler wanted to turn 
into a museum for what he hoped would be 
an extinct people. We, too, now must add 
to those stones, stones of remembrance, like 
this day-long gathering, stones that add to 
the memory of the victims and to our knowl- 
edge of the barbarism that claimed them. 
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Ultimately, I wanted to be here today after 
all our country has been through in these 
last days, because you have taught me that 
the vigilance of memory is our greatest de- 
fense, and I thank you all for that. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. at Madi- 
son Square Garden. In his remarks, he referred 
to Foreign Minister Shimon Peres of Israel; Rabbi 
Yisrael Meir Lau, chief Rabbi of the Ashkenazic 
Jews of Israel; Cov. George E. Pataki of New 
York; Sheldon Silver, New York State House 
speaker; Mayor Rudolph Giuliani of New York 
City; and Benjamin Meed, president, American 
Gathering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors, and his 
wife, Viadka. 


Remarks at the World Jewish 
Congress Dinner in New York City 
April 30, 1995 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Edgar. 
Foreign Minister Peres, thank you for being 
here, for your visionary leadership, your wise 
words. To all of the friends of Edgar 
Bronfman who are here from Canada and 
from around the world, I am profoundly hon- 
ored to be with you this evening and to re- 
ceive this wonderful Nahum Goldmann 
Award. 

I know he was the president of the World 
Jewish Congress, the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, the Jewish Agency, Conference of 
Presidents of Major Jewish Organizations. 
Every group I can think of associated with 
Edgar Bronfman, except the Seagram’s 
Group—l[laughter|—we would all like to be 
president of that, thanks to the work he has 
done. I would remind you, Edgar, that I’m 
a relatively young man without a great deal 
of job security. I hope you will keep me in 
mind in the future. [Laughter] 

We gather—I wish you wouldn’t laugh 
quite so much at that. [Laughter] We gather 
tonight to celebrate the accomplishments of 
an extraordinary man. For all of you, your 
presence here is testimony to your shared 
values, your shared goals, and to the count- 
less lives that Edgar Bronfman has touched. 
In these years of great change and oppor- 
tunity and of great anxiety and even fear, in 
years of too much cynicism, the Jewish com- 
munity has found in Edgar Bronfman the rar- 
est of combination, a leader armed with pas- 
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sion for his people’s cause and endowed with 
the strength to act on that passion. As presi- 
dent of the World Jewish Congress and a citi- 
zen of the world, Edgar Bronfman has given 
life to Emerson’s observation that an institu- 
tion is the length and shadow of one man. 

In the long years when the Soviet Union 
imprisoned Jews within its borders, many 
raised their voices in anger, but Edgar jour- 
neyed to Moscow to win their release. When 
millions in Russia and all across Eastern Eu- 
rope won their freedom from tyranny’s grip, 
many rejoiced, but Edgar took the lead in 
helping Jewish communities reclaim their 
proud spiritual and physical heritage that 
many feared had been lost forever. 

And as a new era of peace dawns in the 
Middle East, many celebrate. But Edgar 
works every day to reconcile the people of 
Israel and the Palestinians and to bring new 
life to ancient lands. Wherever Jews dream 
of a better life and wherever those dreams 
are threatened, Edgar Bronfman is sure to 
be found. 

A week ago today, Hillary and I went to 
Oklahoma City to mourn with and pay our 
respects to the victims and families of the 
terrible bombing there. Last summer, Edgar 
undertook a similar journey of his own when 
he flew to Argentina just hours after hearing 
of the bombing of the Jewish community 
center in Buenos Aires. There in the midst 
of the rubble and the ruins, he called on lead- 
ers, visited the injured, spoke to the children, 
told them to stand firm against those who 
traffic in fear, to hope and not hate, but to 
work every day to turn that hope into reality. 
In these times, that is a lesson every citizen 
of every continent should learn and take to 
heart. It echoes loudest in the ears of those 
who have known so much terror and so much 
sorrow. 

As was said earlier today by my friend Ben- 
jamin Meed, we mark the time when half 
a century ago the most terrible chapter in 
the history of the Jewish people was brought 
to a close. Unfortunately, 50 years later, mer- 
chants of hate still live among us here at 
home and around the world. Of course, we 
cannot compare their actions or their capa- 
bilities to the horrors that were visited upon 
the Jewish people, but they do practice and 
they do preach violence against those who 
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are of a different color, a different back- 
ground, or who worship a different God. 
They do feed on fear and uncertainty. They 
do promote paranoia. In the name of free- 
dom of speech, they have abandoned the re- 
sponsibility that democratic freedoms impose 
on all of us. 

In this freest of nations, it must strike all 
of you as ironic that many of these people 
attack our Government and the citizens who 
work for it, who actually guarantee the free- 
doms that they abuse. In the name of build- 
ing a better future they would relive the most 
destructive chapters of evil. So while we can- 
not compare what they are saying and doing 
to what the Jewish people suffered decades 
ago, we dare not underestimate the dangers 
they pose. They can certainly snuff out inno- 
cent lives and sow fear in our hearts. They 
are indifferent to the slaughter of children. 
They threaten our freedoms and our way of 
life, and we must stop them. 

Our early patriot, Samuel Adams, once 
said, “If we suffer tamely a lawless attack 
upon our liberty, we encourage it and involve 
others in our doom.” Here in America it is 
not only our right, it is our duty to stop the 
terror, to bring to justice the guilty, and to 
stand against the hatred, and to help others 
in other lands to do the same. 

Since the beginning of our administration 
we have taken broad and swift measures to 
fight terrorism here and abroad. We have 
brought to trial the alleged bombers of the 
World Trade Center, who struck at the heart 
of this city. We have actively pursued those 
who crossed the line into illegal and violent 
activity. We have taken strong actions against 
nations who harbor terrorists or support their 
bloody trade. We have worked to prevent 
acts of terror, sometimes with remarkable 
success. And in a world where open borders 
and new technologies make our job harder, 
we have worked closer and closer with other 
nations to unravel the networks of terror and 
hunt down those who threaten our people. 

But the tragedy of Oklahoma City and its 
aftermath have made it clear that we must 
take stronger steps. This week I asked Con- 
gress to approve my antiterrorism initiatives: 
the power to hire 1,000 new Federal officials 
in law enforcement and support to create a 
new counterterrorism center under the di- 
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rection of the FBI; to authorize the military 
to use its special capabilities in incidents in- 
volving chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons of terror in our country. Our pro- 
posals would also allow us to tag materials 
used to make bombs so that suspects could 
be more easily traced. 

Although no one can guarantee freedom 
from terror, at least these common sense 
steps will help to make our people safer. So 
tonight I appeal again to Congress to pass 
these measures without delay. 

While we take these actions at home we 
must also continue and strengthen our fight 
against terror around the world. Tonight I 
want to speak to you about terrorism in the 
Middle East, about rogue nations who spon- 
sor death in order to kill peace and what we 
can do further to contain them. 

From the beginning of my Presidency, our 
policy in the Middle East has run on two 
tracks—support for the peace process that 
reconciles Israel and her neighbors. I have 
been honored to work with Prime Minister 
Rabin and Foreign Minister Peres and their 
government and the people of Israel in that 
regard. And the policy of the United States 
has been the correct one, that we would 
never seek to impose a peace on Israel and 
her neighbors, but if Israel takes risks for 
peace we will be there to minimize those 
risks and maximize the chances of success. 
And we are ahead of where we were 2 years 
ago, and by God’s grace, we will continue 
to make progress in the years ahead. I am 
especially proud of this work that we have 
all been able to do and particularly proud 
of the work of Secretary Christopher in this 
regard. 

But the second part of our policy in the 
Middle East is also important: opposition to 
all those who would derail the peace process, 
promote terrorism, or develop weapons of 
mass destruction. The dangers remain great. 
The closer we come to achieving peace and 
normalcy in the region, the more desperate 
become the enemies of peace. On buses and 
along busy streets, terrorist attacks have 
claimed innocent lives, and we grieve with 
the families of the victims. 

We have strengthened our efforts to act 
against groups like Hamas and Hezbollah, 
and we are encouraging Chairman Arafat in 
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his efforts to crack down on arrests and pros- 
ecute those extremists who resort to violence. 
But individuals and extremist groups are not 
the only threat. Israel shares the lands of the 
Middle East with nations who still seek to 
destroy the peace, nations like Iran and Iraq 
and Libya. They aim to destabilize the re- 
gion. They harbor terrorists within their bor- 
ders. They establish and support terrorist 
base camps in other lands. They hunger for 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Every day, they put innocent civilians 
in danger and stir up discord among nations. 
Our policy toward these rogue states is sim- 
ple: They must be contained. 

Iran has presented a particular problem to 
the peace process of the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East. From the beginning of our adminis- 
tration, we have moved to counter Iran’s sup- 
port of international terrorism and in particu- 
lar its backing for violent opponents of peace 
in the Middle East. 

At the same time, we have tried to stop 
its quest to acquire weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, which would make it a threat not only 
to its neighbors but to the entire region and 
the world. Our policy has helped to make 
Iran pay a price for its actions. The nation 
has effectively been cut off from receiving 
credit from international financial institu- 
tions. 

The United States and our allies in the 
G-7 have stopped Iranian purchases of 
weapons from our nations. We have refused 
to cooperate with Iran on sensitive matters 
such as nuclear energy and have tightened 
trade restrictions on items that might be used 
to build weapons. 

We have not always been successful, as all 
of you know. The most recent reports of Rus- 
sia’s agreement to sell gas centrifuge equip- 
ment to the Iranians and to train nuclear 
technicians from Tehran are disturbing to 
me. Because Iran has more than enough oil 
to supply its energy needs, we must assume 
that it seeks this technology in order to de- 
velop its capacity to build nuclear weapons. 

The United States has an overwhelming 
interest in fighting the spread of these weap- 
ons. And Russia, as a neighbor of Iran, has 
a particular interest in the same goal. If Rus- 
sia goes forward with the sale of nuclear reac- 
tors, it will only undermine that objective. 
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We have strenuously urged the Russians to 
reverse these decisions, and I will make that 
case directly to President Yeltsin when I visit 
Moscow in just a few days. 

My fellow Americans, I speak especially 
to you when I say that many people have 
argued passionately that the best route to 
change Iranian behavior is by engaging the 
country. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
to support that argument. Indeed, the evi- 
dence of the last 2 years suggest exactly the 
reverse. Iran’s appetite for acquiring and de- 
veloping nuclear weapons and the missiles 
to deliver them has only grown larger. Even 
as prospects for the peace in the Middle East 
have grown, Iran has broadened its role as 
an inspiration and paymaster to terrorists. 
And there is nothing to suggest that further 
engagement will alter that course. 

That is why last month, after the Conoco 
Company announced a $1 billion contract to 
help Iran develop its oil reserves, I was pre- 
pared to stop the project by signing an Exec- 
utive order banning any United States firms 
from financing, supervising, or managing Ira- 
nian oil reserves. But Conoco ultimately de- 
cided to abandon the deal. And let me add 
that one of the most effective opponents of 
that was Edgar Bronfman. As a major share- 
holder in Conoco, he would have gained fi- 
nancially from that. But he put the public 
interest above his self-interest, as he Pas so 
often throughout his life. 

I did not reach my decision in that case 
lightly. One of the major hallmarks of our 
administration’s foreign policy has been 
opening new markets abroad and aggres- 
sively helping our firms to compete, to create 
jobs for Americans here at home. But there 
are times when important economic interests 
must give way to even more important secu- 
rity interests. And this is one of those times. 

So tonight, in this great dinner in honor 
of this champion of freedom, I am formally 
announcing my intention to cut off all trade 
and investment with Iran and to suspend 
nearly all other economic activity between 
our nations. This is not a step I take lightly, 
but I am convinced that instituting a trade 
embargo with Iran is the most effective way 
our Nation can help to curb that nation’s 
drive to acquire devastating weapons and its 
continued support for terrorism. 
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The Executive order I plan to sign next 
week will cover not only the energy sector 
but all United States exports to Iran and all 
investments by American firms and the 
branches they own or control. We estimate 
that the embargo will have a limited effect 
on our companies and our workers. But after 
reviewing all the options, I have determined 
that if we are to succeed in getting other na- 
tions to make sacrifices in order to change 
Iran’s conduct, we, too, must be willing to 
sacrifice and lead the way. In my discussions 
with President Yeltsin and with the G—7 lead- 
ers in Halifax in June, I will urge other coun- 
tries to take similar or parallel actions. 

I do want you to know that I do oppose 
the suggestion some have made that we im- 
pose a secondary boycott and prohibit for- 
eign firms doing business with Iran from 
doing business with the United States. I don’t 
agree with that. I think that decision would 
cause unnecessary strain with our allies at a 
time when we need our friends’ 
cooperations. My decision to impose this em- 
bargo should make clear to Iran and to the 
whole world the unrelenting determination 
of the United States to do all we can to arrest 
the behavior and ambitions of that nation. 

It would be wrong to do nothing. It would 
be wrong to do nothing as Iran continues its 
pursuit of nuclear weapons. It would be 
wrong to stand pat in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence of Tehran’s support for terror- 
ists that would threaten the dawn of peace. 

Securing a lasting and comprehensive 
peace must be our urgent priority. The heart 
of our efforts, of course, is the continuing 
strong relationship between the United 
States and Israel. But we must make it work 
by standing against those who would wreck 
the peace and destroy the future even if 
peace is made. 

Let me say to you tonight, the strategy we 
have pursued is working. Never before have 
Arabs and Israelis met so frequently, traveled 
so freely, understood so well that their com- 
mon destiny in peace and prosperity is urgent 
for all. When they are ready to turn a page 
on the path, the United States will work with 
them to shape a future of hope. And we will 
not stop working until the circle of peace is 
complete. 
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Six months ago, when I had the great 
honor to visit Jerusalem after we signed the 
peace treaty between Jordan and Israel, I 
said to the members of the Knesset that the 
enemies of peace will not succeed because 
they are the past, not the future. We must 
work to make that statement true. 

Foreign Minister Peres said that he felt 
sorry for me because we had lost our enemy. 
And we all laughed a little bit uncomfortably 
because we knew there was a grain of truth 
in what he said. Oh, we knew so clearly when 
we had the Soviet Union, the cold war, and 
the massive nuclear threat. Today, no Soviet 
Union, no cold war, and for the first time 
since the dawn of the nuclear age, no Russian 
missiles are pointed at the children of the 
United States. That is a cause for celebration, 
and we should be happy about it. 

But I will tell you what I think the threat 
to the 21st century will be, and you can see 
its outlines all over the world today. The 
threat to the 2lst century is simply this: 
These children who are here tonight should 
grow up in the most exciting, most pros- 
perous, most diverse world in the entire his- 
tory of humanity, but all the forces that are 
lifting us up and bringing us together contain 
a dark underside of possibility for evil, so that 
the forces of integration that are lifting the 
world up and bringing the world together 
carry within them the seeds of disintegration. 
And the great challenge for the 21st century 
will be how to see the opportunities pre- 
sented by technology, by free movement of 
people, by the openness of society, by the 
shrinking of the borders between nations 
without being absolutely consumed by the 
dangers and threats that those same forces 
present. That is the challenge of the 21st cen- 
tury. 

; evil has not been uprooted from 
human nature, and the more open and the 
more flexible we are, the more vulnerable 
we are to the forces of organized evil. That 
is what you saw in Oklahoma City. That is 
what you saw in the terrible incident with 
the religious fanatic taking a little vial of poi- 
son gas in the subway in Japan. That is what 
I see when I go to Russia and what they really 
want from me now is an FBI office because 
organized crime is taking over their banks. 
Or when I went to the Baltics, and in Riga 
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what they really want is some law enforce- 
ment help because now that the totalitarian 
regime has been stripped away from the Bal- 
tics, they are worried that their port will be- 
come a conduit for drugs and other instru- 
ments of destruction. 

And that is what you see in the Middle 
East. Why do the terrorists seek to blow up 
innocent people in Israel? Because the only 
way to make the peace work between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians is to have free 
movement between the two. And if free 
movement between the two means that inno- 
cent people are killed, then the Government 
of Israel, because the people demand it, must 
erect barriers. And then when the barriers 
are erected, the income goes down in the 
Palestinian area, making the peace a failure. 
The openness makes the peace possible to 
succeed and provides the threat to its 
undoing. That is a microcosm of the chal- 
lenge of the 21st century. 

If you go home tonight and think about 
it, nearly every modern problem can be ex- 
plained in those terms. The forces of 
progress and opportunity and integration all 
carry within them the seeds of abuse by orga- 
nized evil. And we must stand up against it. 

In Proverbs, the Scriptures say that there 
will someday come a time when the wicked 
are overthrown and there are no more, but 
the house of righteousness will stand. Now 
in my Baptist upbringing, all the preachers 
used to tell us that that would only happen 
when the end of human time had come and 
we were all lifted to the hereafter. No one 
knows that, but I will say this: Edgar 
Bronfman has worked to hasten the day 
when the house of righteousness will stand, 
and so must we. 

This can be a great time for human history, 
and our children and grandchildren can have 
a great future because of the lives of people 
like Edgar Bronfman. But the challenge is 
clear: Can we make the forces of terror the 
past? Yes, we can, but we have to work at 
it. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:34 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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Proclamation 6794—Loyalty Day, 
1995 


April 29, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our country’s rich diversity of peoples and 
cultures has been called “the noble experi- 
ment.” From its beginnings, our great de- 
mocracy has guaranteed its citizens the bless- 
ings of freedom and the right of self-deter- 
mination. Each year, with the coming of 
spring and the rebirth of nature, we pause 
to consider the progress of our Nation and 
to reaffirm our allegiance to the American 
experiment. 

Two hundred and twenty years ago in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, a ragged group of co- 
lonial Americans faced a column of British 
soldiers. As the smoke cleared from the “shot 
heard round the world,” eight American 
“Minutemen” lay dead—their blood spilled 
along the path to a new Nation on this soil. 
Their gift of freedom is held sacred to this 
day. 

All Americans can be proud of the heritage 
of courage and sacrifice that has extended 
unbroken through generations of our citi- 
zens. The success of the United States today 
is seen both in our continued prosperity and 
strength and in our role as an international 
beacon of liberty. As we recall those who 
gave their lives for our freedom, we see our 
Nation’s history reflected in their ranks— 
from the tireless “Minutemen” in Lexington 
to the brave men and women who fought 
in the Persian Gulf. These fine citizens, along 
with their families and those who have served 
on the home front, deserve our profound re- 
spect and gratitude. Let history forever 
record our loyalty to their legacy. 

The Congress, by Public Law 85-529, has 
designated May 1 of each year as “Loyalty 
Day.” We spend this day in celebration of 
our Constitution and our precious Bill of 
Rights and in honor of the sacrifices that have 
enabled this great charter to endure. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 1, 1995, as Loyalty 
Day. I call upon all Americans to observe 
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this day with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities, including public recitation of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States. I also call upon government offi- 
cials to display the flag on all government 
buildings and grounds on this day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and nineteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:36 p.m., May 1, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 1, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 3. 


Remarks at a Kickoff Luncheon for a 
Women Voters Project 


May 1, 1995 


That may be the best introduction I ever 
received, and if I had really good judgment, 
I'd just sit down. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Ellen Malcolm, Senator Mikul- 
ski, and Congresswoman Sheila Jackson-Lee, 
and to the Members of Congress who are 
out in the audience, my longtime friend Ann 
Richards. I met Ann Richards over 20 years 
ago. And I think she was living in a place 
called Lacy Lake View. And it was easy for 
me to see even then and even by Texas stand- 
ards, she was a little bit larger than life. 
[Laughter] Humor and empathy, grit and 
grace, courage and decency, I respect her, 
and I envy her. Her jokes are always better 
than mine. [Laughter] And you'll all remem- 
ber that she delivered one of the best politi- 
cal lines ever. It perfectly captured the mood 
of America. Do you remember? “Pass the 
Doritos, Mario.” [Laughter] Didn’t you al- 
ways want to do one of those commercials? 
I did. [Laughter] 

I’m also indebted to Ann Richards for an- 
other reason. She and Hillary went out to 
dinner last night, and by apparent happen- 
stance, Julia Child was eating at the same 
restaurant. So the people who were running 
the show decided that they should have ev- 
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enything Julia was having, plus whatever they 
ordered. According to my wife, anyway, they 
had a 10-course, 4-hour meal—{laughter|— 
after which they were wheeled out on 
gurmeys. [Laughter] The good news is, I got 
home from New York last night about 1:30 
a.m., and it was perfectly easy to get Hillary 
up to talk with me. [Laughter] 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
to Ellen Malcolm, for her vision and her 
work, her phenomenal energy have played 
an immeasurable role in electing more 
women to high public office in this country 
than would have been conceivable before she 
began her important work. 

I thank her for her recitation of the work 
that our administration has done. We have 
tried to involve women at an unprecedented 
level. I notice when I started this administra- 
tion, people were, even in some of the great 
establishment newspapers, they were always 
criticizing me for trying to have a diverse ad- 
ministration, as if there were something 
wrong with it. Well, I never had any quotas, 
and evidence of that is, we still only have 
only 44 percent of my appointees are women, 
but that’s about twice as good as anybody 
else ever did, and I’m proud of that. 

But I have always believed we could 
achieve excellence with outreach and effort, 
without quotas, and I always thought we had 
kind of a stupid quota system before. It was 
just never stated. There were just some 
things that weren’t women’s work. Now that’s 
a quota system, and we paid for it. And our 
country’s better off now that we’re scrapping 
it. 

In the beginning, they used to criticize the 
judicial appointments process. But after 2 
years, mercy, they looked up, and we'd 
named more judges in that time period than 
previous administrations and more women 
and minorities than the three previous Presi- 
dents, Democratic and Republican, com- 
bined. But the thing that was interesting and 
important to me is, we had the highest per- 
centage of people rated well-qualified by the 
American Bar Association of any administra- 
tion since they'd been keeping records. 

So, under the leadership of Erskine 
Bowles, who is now my Deputy Chief of 
Staff, the Small Business Administration in- 
creased loans to women businesses by over 
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80 percent in one year. And they did it with- 
out reducing the number of loans to white 
males, and they did it without making a single 
unqualified loan. 

We can do this, folks. The old system was 
the quota system. We need a system where 
everybody in America has a chance to serve 
and live up to the fullest of their God-given 
abilities. 

Women’s health is a terribly important 
issue to me. Ellen talked about it. My grand- 
mother and my mother were working women 
and nurses. And this morning Hillary kicked 
off a new chapter in our campaign against 
breast cancer. The most important issue in 
women’s health this week is the need to raise 
our voices in support of Dr. Henry Foster 
to be our Surgeon General. 

He is a good man. He is a good doctor. 
He has spent his entire life delivering babies, 
bringing health care to people who wouldn’t 
otherwise have it, training doctors to go out 
and help give health care to people whe oth- 
erwise wouldn't have it, and spearheading a 
nationally televised—nationally recognized 
program to reduce teenage pregnancy. It re- 
ceived one of President Bush’s Point of Light 
awards. Henry Foster is a pro-life, pro-choice 
doctor who deserves to be confirmed as Sur- 
geon General. 

Henry Foster's record should be seen in 
the lives of thousands of babies that he has 
helped come into this world in a healthy way 
and the people he has tried to educate and 
the people he has tried to help. And he de- 
serves to be more than a political football 
in the emerging politics of this season. 

We are on the verge of a new century and 
a difficult and different time when everything 
is changing and everything, including our 
politics, is somewhat unpredictable. As we 
look into the next century, there’s a lot to 
be happy about, the end of the cold war, the 
receding of the conventional nuclear threat, 
the emergence of the information age, and 
all the exciting possibilities of the global 
economy. But the great challenge of this age 
and the great challenge I predict to you of 
the next 50 is that all the forces that are lift- 
ing us up and opening unlimited possibilities 
to our children and our grandchildren, all the 
forces that are driving us toward a more inte- 
grated and cooperative world have a dark un- 
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derside of disintegration. Because of so many 
of the things that are a we are lift- 
ing people up and seeing people beat down 
at the same time. There is great economic 
division in all the advanced countries. Why? 
Because more than ever before, education 
determines income and future prospects. So 
there is a great fault line in the great Amer- 
ican middle class today which is responsible 
for a lot of the anxieties and a lot of the politi- 
cal issues and a lot of the divisiveness in our 
country. Those that have a good education 
are being lifted up; those that don’t are being 
left behind. 

More than half—more than half—of the 
male workers in this country are working a 
longer work week for a lower wage than they 
were making 10 years ago. That is a phe- 
nomenally important fact, not just economi- 
cally but psychologically. All over America, 
men come home from work at night and sit 
down across the table with their families and 
know they're working as hard as they can, 
and they feel less secure, and they wonder 
if they've let their families down. 

We have to do things that will change that. 
We have to bridge the economic divide and 
unleash the potential of all of our people. 
And the key issue there is education, con- 
stant, unrelenting dedication to excellence in 
education for a lifetime. It is necessary if 
we're going to bring this country back to- 
gether. 

We have these profound social divisions 
in our country. We have so much diversity 
now it is really a—it’s a gold mine for us. 
Ann Richards took the lead in trying to get 
the Congress to ratify the NAFTA agreement 
because she knew that we had to be more 
closely connected with other countries in the 
world and that our ethnic and racial diversity 
is a gold mine. But when people are fright- 
ened, it’s easy to focus that fright on people 
who look different than we do or who think 
differently than we do about certain things. 
So there is this great social division: Will our 
diversity become a source of unity and 
strength, or will it be a source of our 
undoing? 

And then there are deeper moral divisions 
that I want to talk about today which are most 
clearly manifested in the varying attitudes in 
this country toward violence. And it’s some- 
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thing we’re all living with in a very personal 
and human way because of the way we have 
shared the grief and outrage of Oklahoma 
City. 

The condition of women in all three of 
these areas is profoundly important. And the 
response of women to all of these changes 
is important. As Ellen said, we’ve made a 
good beginning to try to help deal with these 
problems, to strengthen families and support 
incomes with the Family and Medical Leave 
Act. The earned-income credit this year will 
give the average family of four with an in- 
come of under $25,000 an average tax cut 
of $1,000. We have set in motion a plan 
under the leadership of Secretary Shalala to 
immunize all the kids in this country under 
the age of 2 by 1996. Those are important 
things. 

This Congress of the last 2 years voted vir- 
tually to fully fund the Women, Infants and 
Children program to make sure that child 
nutrition and care for pregnant women was 
on the front burner. We have had dramatic 
expansion in our education efforts, from 
Head Start to apprenticeships for young peo- 
ple who don’t go to college but want good 
jobs, to more affordable college loans for mil- 
lions of people, to the national service pro- 
gram which has enabled young people to 
serve their communities and earn money to 
go to college. All these things are terribly im- 
portant. 

We have a future economic agenda and 
a families agenda that involves raising the 
minimum wage, which I hope you will all 
support. Two-thirds of all the beneficiaries 
of an increase in the minimum wage will be 
working women—working women. 

There was a remarkable show on one of 
our television stations up here the other 
night, a news o> pe on a little town south 
of here that had a lot of minimum wage 
workers. And they went and interviewed a 
woman working in a factory. And the news 
reporter said, “Now, you know, your em- 
ployer says that if the minimum wage goes 
up that they'll either have to put more money 
in machines or they'll lose business. In any 
case, you might lose your job if the minimum 
wage is raised.” pad yah looked at him and 
said, “Honey, I'll take my chances”—|laugh- 
ter|—which I thought was the best one-line 
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response I've seen on the news in a long 
time. If we don’t raise the minimum wage 
next year it will be at a 40-year low. That 
is not my idea of what America should look 
like as we move into the global economy. 

We ought to have welfare reform, but it 
ought to be the right kind of welfare reform. 
We shouldn’t be punishing people for mis- 
takes in the past. We should be giving them 
opportunity and imposing responsibility as 
they move into the future so people can suc- 
ceed as successful workers and successful 
— It ought to be a work-based, parent- 

ased strong program that lifts people up, 
not puts them down, basically just as a guise 
to save money. That is very important. You 
should be involved in the welfare reform ef- 
fort. 

And we should continue to invest more in 
education, not less. I say to the Congress over 
and over, we have two deficits, not one. Yeah, 
we've got a budget deficit, but we’ve also got 
an education deficit, and if we try to a 
the budget deficit at the expense of the edu- 
cation deficit, we will be cutting off our nose 
to spite our face because we will lower the 
incomes of America and their capacity to pay 
taxes. So there are things we can do to deal 
with the economic divide where the fault line 
is education. And we are working to do things 
that will bring us together and to lessen these 
social tensions by lifting up everybody in 
their work and in their family life. 

But we have to say that America has spe- 
cial problems which we have all begun to 
think more about because of the heartbreak 
of Oklahoma City, and that is violence. It has 
many forms. We live with it in our streets 
and our schools and our homes, where we 
work, where we live, where we play. Yes, we 
see it visibly if there is an action against a 
clinic where legal abortions are performed. 
But we also see it in some of our churches 
and synagogues. I never will forget being in 
Brooklyn one day with Congressman Schu- 
mer and driving by a synagogue with a big 
swastika on it—in the United States in 1992. 

We also see it, unfortunately, in our fami- 
lies. Violence can do a lot of damage in a 
country and it certainly has here. In Okla- 
homa City, we suffered a terrible wound be- 
cause it was an act of terrorism. And as we 
mourn the dead and heal the injured, console 
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the grieving and begin the rebuilding, we 
must also spare no effort to bring to justice 
those responsible. We must also understand 
that even punishing the guilty will not be 
enough if we cannot protect the innocent and 
the future. So I say to you my fellow Ameri- 
cans: I take a back seat to no one in my devo- 
tion to the Constitution. But we can protect 
the Constitution and our freedom and be 
tougher on terrorism in America, and we 
must. 

I have sent to Congress a large number 
of suggestions that will strengthen our hand 
in dealing with this issue. And again, I urged 
them to act on it and act on it without delay. 
The stories you do not read in the newspaper 
are those that are most important—the 
bombs that don’t go off, the schemes that 
are thwarted before they succeed—and we 
must be better and better and better at that. 
Whether terrorism is hatched abroad or with- 
in our borders, we must be better. 

But we must also stand up against those 
who say that somehow this is all right, this 
is somehow a political act, people who say, 
I love my country, but I hate my Govern- 
ment. These people, who do they think they 
are, saying that their Government has 
stamped out human freedom? 

Do you think—[{applause|—I don’t know 
if there’s another country in the world that 
would, by law, protect the right of a lot of 
these groups to say what they want to say 
to each other over the short-wave radio or 
however else they want to say it, to assemble 
over the weekend and do whatever they want 
to do, and to bear arms, which today means 
more than the right to keep and bear arms, 
it may mean the right to keep and bear an 
arsenal of artillery. Is there a—who are they 
to say they have no freedom in this country? 
Other countries do not permit that. 

I plead with you—do not lose your con- 
centration on this issue. This is a big issue. 
Remember what I said earlier: The forces 
that are lifting up the world have a dark un- 
derside. What makes the global society work? 
What makes the information age work? 
Openness. Free movement. Low barriers to 
the transfer of people, ideas, and informa- 
tion. What does that mean? You can have 
a terrorist network on the Internet exchang- 
ing information about building bombs. What 
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does that mean? You can build a bomb in 
one State and get in your truck and drive 
somewhere else freely and without being in- 
terrupted. What does it mean? It’s easier to 
get into the country than other countries 
where you want to make mischief. 

The open society is at more risk to the 
forces eamnial evil. Don’t forget about 
the people in Oklahoma City. Don’t forget 
about their families. Don’t forget about what 
they need to rebuild, and don’t forget about 
what we need to try to prevent future inci- 
dents of this kind. Do not lose your interest 
in this issue as it fades into the past. We have 
a lot of work to do. 

Let me also say that I hope that this inci- 
dent will focus us a little more on the general 
problem of the extraordinary level of violence 
in our society, to find its common roots as 
well as to understand the differences in the 
different kinds of violence we have. I have 
to say this, and maybe it’s an old-fashioned 
view, but I believe that it is innate in human 
nature that there is the capacity to do wron 
and to harm others. And we are all balan 
in different ways, subject to different forces. 
There are always excuses or reasons that can 
be given. I’m sorry for whatever terrible 
thing happened to the suspect in the Okla- 
homa City bombing case, but we have to stop 
making excuses and start thinking about what 
we can do to build a responsible, nonviolent 
society. 

There is a lot of good news out there. I 
was in New York yesterday, where the crime 
rate has been going down for several years 
and where this year the murder rate is so 
far—knock on wood—more than a third 
below what it was last year. And this is hap- 
pening all over the country. But violent crime 
is much higher today than it was a generation 
ago. There’s been rising incidence of sexual 
assaults, muggings, homicides, some of it 
caused by street gangs, which themselves sys- 
tematically terrorize law-abiding citizens in 
their area of operation, first in our inner 
cities and now spreading more and more to 
suburbs and to small towns. 

Increasingly, the victims of crime and the 
culprits alike are young people, even chil- 
dren. Today, believe it or not, there are thou- 
sands of children who stay home from school 
every day in America because they're afraid 
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that violence will await them there. And even 
more children go, and learn about fear in 
their classrooms and hallways. 

- Sometimes the sole motivation for crime 
is hate or racial prejudice or extreme ideol- 
ogy. We've seen people killed and others 
wounded only because they were working at 
clinics. In the last decades we’ve been forced 
to acknowledge the full extent of reality 
about which we had long remained in denial 
which may not be able to be explained in 
terms of hate, racial prejudice, or extremist 
ideology, and that is the epidemic violence 
visited on women and children, often in the 
home. 

I have known about this problem for a long 
time. I understand how it rips up family. Hil- 
lary and I were regular visitors at a shelter 
for battered women and their children when 
we lived at home. I have talked with abused 
children. I know that this problem of domes- 
tic violence is a difficult one. We have begun 
to be aggressive with it. America must be 
aggressive with it. 

We see how much of crime among our 
young people is still due to drugs. And it’s 
shocking to me that, for reasons that are not 
entirely understandable, as the economy has 
gotten better but some places have been left 
behind, casual drug use among some of our 
young people is going up again. This is a bad 
thing. We must speak against it. It will lead 
to more violence. 

If you look at the profile of every peniten- 
tiary in the country, every Governor in Amer- 
ica, including Ann Richards and Bill Clinton, 
every Governor in the country in the last 15 
years has given speech after speech after 
speech about how tough we were on crime 
and how many prison cells we've built. If you 
go behind those bars you'll see them just full 
of people who basically had two problems. 
They had no education, and they were either 
addicted to drugs or alcohol. And so we con- 
tinue to pay the price in violence and 
wrecked lives. 

All of you have cared a great deal about 
making democracy work for all Americans. 
And you've done a good thing. And when 
we change our economic policy, when we 
broaden the doors of opportunities for peo- 
ple and permit more women and others who 
have been traditionally denied a chance to 
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live up to their fullest capacities a chance 
to do it, we’re all better off, and we're all 
strengthened. But when this country has the 
plague of violence we endure in so many 
ways, we are all weakened. 

The most tragic thing outside the human 
loss in Oklahoma City itself to me was seeing 
the absolute terror that inflicted the lives of 
millions of American children who felt vul- 
nerable, who felt that they somehow no 
longer understood what the rules were, 
didn’t know if their parents could protect 
them, didn’t know if right and wrong would 
reign in America. 

So I say to you, we need to take a serious 
look at this whole issue of violence. We tried 
to address it in the crime bill last year with 
more police on the street because we know 
that that prevents crime, with the assault 
weapons ban and the Brady bill, with strong- 
er sentences and prevention programs for 
our young people, and programs for drug 
education and prevention and treatment. 

We also understand that poverty breeds 
crime. That’s why I worked so hard on the 
earned-income tax credit, to say that if you 
do work you shouldn’t be still in poverty. We 
ought to reward work. The real heroes in this 
country today are people who are being 
pounded by this global economy, who are liv- 
ing in neighborhoods that are difficult, and 
still get up every day and go to work and 
raise their children the best they can, obey 
the law, pay their taxes, and try to make 
things work. They deserve economic policies 
and security policies that give them a chance 
to be honored for their work. 

I do want to say again, though, we have 
to try to look deeper at the cause of the vio- 
lence. Ellen mentioned that I recently ap- 
pointed Bonnie Campbell, of Iowa, to direct 
our Office of Violence Against Women. And 
one of her most important jobs will be simply 
to educate the American people about the 
scope of this problem and what should be 
done and how to root it out. But our goal 
must be not just to punish people who do 
this but to stop it from happening in the first 
place, to change the spirit and the culture 
of America. 

Yesterday—or, excuse me, late last week, 
I met with Eileen Adams, another distin- 
guished appointee at the Justice Depart- 
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ment, who runs our Office of Victims Rights. 
And we honored people who spend all their 
time working with victims of crime. I met 
mothers who'd lost their children. I met a 
woman who had been victimized by a repeat 
sex offender who was released on parole, who 
molested her, poured gasoline over her body, 
set her afire, and left her to die. And this 
young girl, having literally had her body 
burned beyond recognition, and her brave 
mother have worked for more than a decade, 
after this child was maimed and blinded and 
burned almost beyond recognition, to put her 
life back together physically and spiritually. 
And now the mother and the daughter spend 
all their time trying to help victims of crime. 

We must address what is causing the Unit- 
ed States to commit the whole range of vio- 
lence that we see. And none of us can escape 
our responsibility. We have to say: What do 
we expect from individuals? And we’re not 
going to tolerate the defense that somebody 
else made me do it. What will families have 
to do? What will community organizations 
have to do? What must the churches do? 
What must the Government do? Where have 
we been wrong? What must the media do? 
And what must the culture do, the influence 
centers in our culture, the entertainment in- 
dustry, the sports industry? 

There have now been—the Vice President 
told me this morning before I left to come 
over here, there have now been 3,000 studies 
on the relationship between violent behavior 
and exposure to violence through entertain- 
ment in ways that desensitize people to it, 
and they all show that there is a connection. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that we should 
have all movies and books without violence. 
This is a violent country. It’s a part of real 
life. It doesn’t mean they can’t be exciting, 
but it does mean when we desensitize and 
deaden people to the reality of violence, we 
cannot be surprised when our children, who 
do not know right from wrong and are not 
as well developed as those of us who are 
older, have a desensitized reaction to their 
own conduct. So we must all say: What is 
our responsibility? We must all accept the 
fact that our words do have consequences. 
We must accept that. 

We must ask, without pointing the finger 
of blame necessarily, we say—do you say 
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things or do things that either reinforce vio- 
lent behavior, encourage violent behavior, 
act as if at least it doesn’t matter to you, or 
numb people to what it’s really like? And 
what could we do to deal with this in a com- 
prehensive way? We don’t need to make this 
a political issue. We must not make it a par- 
tisan issue. But neither can any run and 
hide under the sheet and say, well, I didn’t 
do this, that, or the other thing; therefore, 
what I did do was fine. 

This horrible thing that has happened to 
us in Oklahoma at least imposes on us a re- 
sponsibility to all examine the roots of vio- 
lence in this country. We need not be more 
violent than other countries. We need not 
abuse our freedom so cavalierly. We need 
not snuff out more lives. But above all, if 
we do this, we can’t be selective. We can’t 
condemn one act of violence and condone 
another. That would be like trying to put out 
a fire by just watering one room and leaving 
the others to burn. 

For too long, people, I think, have taken 
the easy way out and blamed violence only 
on the environment in which a person 
up. Well, that’s, doubtless, true. But if that’s 
true, why do most people who grow up in 
horrible environments turn out to be law- 
abiding citizens? Why do some people suc- 
ceed against all the odds? Other people, be- 
cause it lets them off the hook, just want to 
blame the individual and ignore the root 
causes. Well, if that’s true, why are some 
groups of people so much more law abiding 
than others and so much less violent than 
others? We've got to set aside our preconcep- 
tions and our ideological baggage. And I say 
again, we don’t need partisanship here; we 
need to look at violence with new and fresh 
eyes. 

My administration has worked to make our 
country safer. It’s worked to give more peo- 
ple the liberation of education. It’s worked 
to make the economy stronger. And we can 
do more on all these fronts. But the thing 
that is driving violence in America is deeper 
than that, deeper than all these things. 

So I ask you to work on this, to work on 
this with me. Yes, continue your passion for 
the cause of violence against women and chil- 
dren. Yes, continue your passion for the 
proposition that people who only perform le- 
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gally under the law should not have their 
places of business bombed. 

But be concerned about the political vio- 
lence that makes people believe that they can 
literally claim to be political prisoners when 
they murder innocent children. And be con- 
cerned about the violence that grows out of 
our total insensitivity to the welfare of all 
these children who are growing up on the 
meanest streets in America. Be concerned 
about the violence that may at least be legiti- 
mized by the cultural forces and the daily 
words that all of us endure and sometimes 
enjoy. 

We all have a role in this. This is a big 
issue. It will not be solved overnight. But it 
will be hard enough—I will tell you again— 
it will be hard enough for us to combat the 
forces of disintegration and organized evil 
into the 21st century if we are at our best. 
If we are at our best, it will be hard enough. 
If we continue to be insensitive to the role 
all the forces in our society play to the envi- 
ronment in which we operate, it may be a 
battle we can’t win. 

I honestly believe that the years ahead of 
us will be the most exciting, most productive, 
most rewarding years in all of human history, 
especially for people who historically have 
not been able to live up to the fullest of their 
capacity. But to do that, we must—we 
must—root out this scourge of darkness with- 
in our country, and we can do it. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Washington Hilton at the 
10th anniversary celebration of EMILY’s List. In 
his remarks, he referred to Ellen Malcolm, found- 
er and president, EMILY’s List, and former Texas 
Governor Ann Richards. 


Remarks to “I Have A Future” 
Program Participants 
May 1, 1995 


Dr. Foster, Dr. Peters, Jason and 
LaShonda, the “I Have A Future” teens and 
parents and the national community leaders 
that are here. I have received, in this room 
named for Presidents Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Kings and Queens, Prime Min- 
isters and Presidents, Senators and Congress- 
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men and Governors, Nobel Prize-winning 
scientists, world-famous citizens. I have 
never been prouder to receive people in this 
room than I am to have you here today. 
LaShonda and Jason have said everything 
that needs to be said about this, about Henry 
Foster and about the “I Have A Future” pro- 
gram. 

For a very long time, I have been con- 
cerned about how many of our young people 
we are losing because of teen pregnancy or 
drugs or violence or just giving up on school. 
This program, which combats teen preg- 
nancy through abstinence and hope, which 
keeps people in school and off drugs and 
away from violence, is what America ought 
to be about. We have people here every day, 
making speeches akout all this. You have ac- 
tually done something about it. We have peo- 
ple here every day, rushing to define people 
that they’re opposed to in little cardboard 
cut-out terms, so that it will fit in 15 or 20 
seconds that shoots across the airways at 
night on the evening news. 

Now you know, because you know Dr. 
Foster, how easy it is to make something big 
little, something little big, something straight 
twisted, something good look wrong. 

Henry Foster has been a teacher and a 
doctor. He has done everything he could to 
promote life’s best values. He has spent a 
lifetime addressing the problems that are 
now engulfing our country. If we can’t save 
you kids, we can’t save America. If we can’t 
convince you that violence is wrong, that 
drugs are wrong, that teen pregnancy is 
wrong, that you’ve got to live for yourself and 
make the most of your life, we can’t save 
America. 

Most folks get so cynical and skeptical, 
they think nothing good can happen. Well, 
here it is, something good happening, some- 
thing wonderful happening, something that 
is changing lives and it is bringing people to- 
gether, something that there is no partisan 
politics in, something that is just good, rooted 
in old-fashioned, good, decent American val- 
ues. 

Everybody that looks at it has reached the 
same conclusion. My predecessor, President 
Bush, honored the success of this program 
by naming it one of the 1,000 Points of Light. 
President Bush’s Secretary of Health and 
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Human Services, Dr. Lou Sullivan, said that 
“I Have A Future” is the kind of program 
this country needs because it turns young 
people’s lives around. I didn’t say that, 
though I sure believe it. They said that. 

So I say to you, I’m glad you came up here 
to fight for Henry Foster, and I’m glad you 
came up here to fight against people who 
are compelled, for political reasons, to label 
Americans and put them in little boxes and 
turn them into something they’re not. 


I’m glad you came up here to tell the 
Members of the Congress, “If you want me 
to grow up to be a good citizen, if you want 
me to believe in the American way of life, 
then you had better honor it in the decisions 
you make.” If we can’t confirm Henry Foster 
to be the Surgeon General of the United 
States, what kind of person can we confirm? 
He deserves it, and America needs the kinds 
of thing that you have shown us here today. 


When you go home, you remember what 
I told you: In this room, Kings and Queens, 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, Senators 
and Congressmen and Governors, Nobel 
Prize winners, world-famous people, but you 
are carrying the future of America in your 
soul, in your spirit, in what you believe in, 
and in what you do. And America has a future 
if you have a future. 


Tomorrow, you show that to the Congress, 
and you show that to America, and you say, 
“We're not going to let this good man be 
put in a little box for somebody’s political 
objectives. The future of the children of this 
country is more important than that.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Surgeon General nominee 
Dr. Henry W. Foster, Jr.; Dr. Sheila Peters, coor- 
dinator of community services, and Jason Gordon 
and LaShonda Maryland, participants, “I Have A 
Future” Adolescent Health Promotion Program. 
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Remarks on Presenting the 1994 
Commander in Chief Trophy to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy Football 
Team 


May 1, 1995 


Please be seated. I’m delighted to see all 
of you here: Senator Burns; Secretary 
Widnall; to our distinguished military leaders 
who are here, General Shalikashvili, General 
Fogelman, General Stein; members of the 
Board of Visitors of the Air Force Academy; 
Coach DeBerry, and the seniors of the Fal- 
cons football team. I want to congratulate the 
Air Force Academy on winning the Com- 
mander in Chief trophy now for the 6th year 
in a row. 

When I presented the Air Force Academy 
the Commander in Chief trophy 2 years ago, 
I had just become President, and I didn’t 
understand that the idea of a traveling trophy 
meant that it was supposed to go back and 
forth between Colorado and Washington— 
(laughter|—once a year. I now understand 
what this traveling trophy is, and I think I 
will be far more comfortable in doing my 
duty today. 

I was impressed with the Air Force Acad- 
emy’s ferocious defense. We could use some 
of your coaching up here from time to time, 
Coach. Sacking the opposing quarterback a 
record 48 times; two straight games holding 
your opponents to minus four yards rushing; 
and after years of a wishbone offense, which 
I have followed closely, you pass more—over 
1,500 yards this year. I think it’s more appro- 
priate for the Air Force Academy to have 
a big air attack. [Laughter] 

More importantly, you’ve won this trophy 
6 years in a row, and you won this year be- 
cause the young men who play football have 
embraced the lessons that Coach DeBerry 
has taught. The values of discipline, team- 
work, and faith produce success not only on 
the field, but also in the Air Force and in 
life. 

I look forward to seeing all of you again 
on May 31st, when I will have the honor of 
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speaking at your commencement. And I am 
very proud that in 30 days all the young men 
behind me will be commissioned as second 
lieutenants in the United States Air Force. 
Having said that, I am very pleased now 
to present the Commander in Chief trophy 
to Coach DeBerry and the Air Force Acad- 
emy Falcons, and to invite the coach up here 
to make whatever remarks he’d like to make. 
Congratulations. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:44 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Lt. Gen. Paul Stein, USAF, 
Superintendent, U.S. Air Force Academy, and 
Fisher DeBerry, coach of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy Falcons. 


Message on the Observance of Cinco 
de Mayo, 1995 


May 1, 1995 


Warm greetings to everyone celebrating 
Cinco de Mayo. 

The Fifth of May offers all of us a chance 
to celebrate the cultural diversity that helps 
to make our nation great. The vibrant Mexi- 
can culture, based on faith, family, and patri- 
otism, has added a wealth of tradition to this 
country. Cinco de Mayo is an important part 
of this legacy, reminding us of the courage 
and commitment that can sustain the forces 
of freedom even when they are confronted 
with overwhelming opposition. 

The liberty won by the outnumbered 
Mexican army more than a century ago lives 
on today as a part of the rich heritage of the 
Mexican people. Each time we remember 
the victory at the Battle of Puebla, we rejoice 
in the triumph of freedom and the blessings 
of tradition. 

Hillary and I are pleased to extend best 
wishes for a most memorable and enjoyable 


holiday. 
Bill Clinton 


Joint Statement With the Republic of 
Cuba on Normalization of Migration 


May 2, 1995 


The United States of America and the Re- 
public of Cuba have reached agreement on 
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steps to normalize further their migration re- 
lationship. These steps build upon the Sep- 
tember 9, 1994 agreement and seek to ad- 
dress safety and humanitarian concerns and 
to ensure that migration between the coun- 
tries is safe, legal, and orderly. 


Humanitarian Parole 


The United States and the Republic of 
Cuba recognize the special circumstances of 
Cuban migrants currently at Guantanamo 
Bay. Accordingly, the two governments have 
agreed that the process of humanitarian pa- 
role into the United States should continue 
beyond those eligible for parole under exist- 
ing criteria. The two governments agree that 
if the United States carries out such paroles, 
it may count them towards meeting the mini- 
mum number of Cubans it is committed to 
admit every year pursuant to the September 
9, 1994 agreement. Up to 5,000 such paroles 
may be counted towards meeting the mini- 
mum number in any one year period begin- 
ning September 9, 1995, regardless of when 
the migrants are paroled into the United 
States. 


Safety of Life at Sea 

The United States and the Republic of 
Cuba reaffirm their common interest in pre- 
venting unsafe departures from Cuba. Effec- 
tive immediately, Cuban migrants inter- 
cepted at sea by the United States and at- 
tempting to enter the United States will be 
taken to Cuba. Similarly, migrants found to 
have entered Guantanamo illegally will also 
be returned to Cuba. The United States and 
the Republic of Cuba will cooperate jointly 
in this effort. All actions taken will be consist- 
ent with the parties’ international obligations. 
Migrants taken to Cuba will be informed by 
United States officials about procedures to 
apply for legal admission to the United States 
at the U.S. Interests Section in Havana. 

The United States and the Republic of 
Cuba will ensure that no action is taken 
against those migrants returned to Cuba as 
a consequence of their attempt to immigrate 
illegally. Both parties will work together to 
facilitate the procedures necessary to imple- 
ment these measures. The United States and 
the Republic of Cuba agree to the return to 
Cuba of Cuban nationals currently at Guan- 
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tanamo who are ineligible for admission to 
the United States. 


September 9, 1994 Agreement 


The United States and the Republic of 
Cuba agree that the provisions of the Sep- 
tember 9, 1994 agreement remain in effect, 
except as modified by the present Joint State- 
ment. In particular, both sides reaffirm their 
joint commitment to take steps to prevent 
unsafe departures from Cuba which risk loss 
of human life and to oppose acts of violence 
associated with illegal immigration. 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Budget Rescissions 
May 2, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, I herewith report three rescission pro- 
posals, totaling $132.0 million. 

The proposed rescissions affect the De- 
partments of Justice and Transportation, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 2, 1995. 


Remarks to the White House 
Conference on Aging 
May 3, 1995 


Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President. Thank you for your remarks, and 
thank you for doing such a good job for 
America. Thank you, Secretary Shalala, Sec- 
retary Brown, Mr. Flemming, Mr. Blancato, 
Fernando Torres-Gil. Hugh Downs, thank 
you for being master of ceremonies. I wish 
I could sit here and watch you work the 
whole time. I’m delighted to see you. To 
Congressman Martinez and Congresswoman 
Morella, the former Members of Congress 
who are here; the Senators who have gone 
because they have to vote. I want to say a 
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special word of thanks to the Conference 
Chair and one of the best friends I ever had 
in my life, David Pryor. I think he is a won- 
derful man. 

As all of you know, Senator Pryor is now 
retiring from the Senate. I can remember 
when, as a young Congressman, he once vol- 
unteered as an orderly in Washington area 
nursing homes to document the conditions 
under which seniors were then living. And 
when he couldn’t get the Members of Con- 
gress to listen, he conducted hearings out of 
a trailer in a parking lot. The trailer led to 
the creation of Claude Pepper’s House Aging 
Committee. And as chairman of the Senate’s 
Special Committee on Aging, David Pryor 
has led fight after fight after fight for the 
interests of the seniors in this country, espe- 
cially in his efforts to expand the availability 
and limit the cost of prescription drugs. We 
will miss him, and we should be grateful to 
him. 

I’m glad to see all of you in such good 
spirits. I hope you will stay that way. [Laugh- 
ter] I hope you'll stay that way because I am 
identifying more and more with you and— 
[laughter|—and I understand Secretary 
Shalala read the letter we got from the child 
that said old people are smart and Bill Clin- 
ton is old. [Laughter] 

I remember very clearly about 6 or 7 years 
ago when I had 2 events occur within 2 days, 
when I knew I was getting older. My hair 
had begun to gray, but I thought I was still 
in reasonably good shape. I felt fairly chip- 
per. And I was making the rounds in my 
State, and this beautiful young girl, whose 
parents were very close friends of mine, and 
therefore I felt that I’d almost had a hand 
in her upbringing from the time she was 
born—she was 18 or 19 years old and she 
was nearly 6 feet tall. And she was just beau- 
tiful. And she came up to me—I was so 
pleased to see her—she came up to me and 
threw her arm around me, looked me straight 
in the eye, and she said, “Governor, you look 
so good for a man your age.” [Laughter] 

And then, the very next day I was in a 
different part of the State, and I saw this 
wonderful retired schoolteacher, who was 
then 80 years old, who had worked in every 
single campaign I had ever run. And I was 
so happy to see her. And she said, “Governor, 
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I'm so glad to see you. You're aging grace- 
fully.” [Laughter] 

But I think the right thing about this, you 
know, is to have a good attitude about it. All 
of you have a good attitude. That’s a big part 
of this. 

I just want to tell you one more story that 
illustrates the right attitude. It’s a true story. 
We had a man in north Arkansas in a little 
rural county who ran a tiny phone company 
back when there were lots of these little 

hone companies. And he was about 92 years 
old. And they decided to give—actually, he 
was 96. And the people in the town decided 
they'd give him a banquet. And everybody 
got up and said nice things about him, you 
know, and the time came for him to speak. 
And he said, “The very first thing I want to 
do is to thank my secretary.” And he intro- 
duced her, and she was 72. He introduced 
her and said, “I want to thank my secretary. 
She has been with me for 40 years. She has 
been wonderful. I don’t know what I’m going 
to do when she passes on.” [Laughter] So 
you've got to have the right attitude. Now, 
if you’re all in the right attitude, let’s get after 
it. 

I am proud to convene this 1995 White 
House Conference on Aging. This is the 
fourth of these Conferences in the history 
of our country, the first to be held since 1981, 
the last of the 20th century. I thank the 
Members of Congress and the citizens of this 
country from both parties who have sup- 
ported this endeavor. These Conferences 
have a productive history, from the establish- 
ment of Medicare, Medicaid, and the Older 
Americans Act, as a result of the 1961 Con- 
ference, to the creation of the House Select 
Committee on Aging, coming out of the 1971 
Conference. 

But this Conference must be about looking 
forward, not looking back. All across our 
country we have seen a dramatic reversal in 
the way we think about older Americans. We 
have, after all, twice as many older Americans 
as we had 30 years ago. And 30 years from 
now, we'll have twice as many again. People 
over 55 are younger, healthier, better edu- 
cated than ever before, and beginning en- 
tirely new careers and endeavors in life as 
they grow older. 
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Your job here, more than anything else, 
is to help determine how to use the accumu- 
lated experience and judgment of older 
Americans to make all of our country strong- 
er in the future. That is the purpose of our 
National Senior Corps, which works with 
AmeriCorps, our national service initiative in 
which—[applause|—thank you. The Ameri- 
Corps program is a national service program 
in which young people earn money for their 
education by doing community service. And 
not all of them are young. I’ve met retired 
naval officers in Texas doing work in 
AmeriCorps and intending to go back to col- 
lege. 

But the Senior Corps, like the AmeriCorps 
volunteers, are a new source of energy for 
American social problems and challenges. 
And they make sure that, as the poet said, 
the best is yet to be. Your conference agenda 
confirms your concern with the future. Issues 
such as crime, ethics, and ways to inspire a 
renewed sense of community affect all Amer- 
icans, regardless of their age. To be honest, 
seniors are in a better position than ever be- 
fore to help us address these concerns. 

I want to mention just a couple of things 
that have happened since 1981 that are very 
important with reference to your agenda. 
First, briefly, since 1981, you and your gen- 
eration won the cold war and the battle 
against communism, and you can be very 
proud of that. And we are now trying to finish 
that work so that for the first time since the 
dawn of the nuclear age there are no Russian 
missiles pointing at the American people. 

But we know there are still threats to our 
security, and we were reminded of it very 
painfully in the last few days. So I ask all 
of you as you focus on crime to remember 
that we need to continue the fight to lower 
the crime rate. And with a strategy of punish- 
ment, police, and prevention, we can do that. 
But we must focus on the special problems 
of terrorism to which all open societies are 
vulnerable. I have sent legislation to the Con- 
gress to address this terrorism problem. It 
has broad bipartisan support. The leaders of 
the Congress are working with me on it. We 
must pass it and pass it this month. And I 
urge you to take a stand for that on behalf 
of all Americans. 
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The other truly remarkable thing that’s 
happened since 1981 affects you particularly. 
Just one year after the last Conference in 
1982, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, older Americans were less 
likely to be poor than Americans under 65. 
In the full span of our country’s history, that 
is a stunning change and a remarkable 
achievement. We have seen it happening 
over the course of the past several decades. 
Since 1960, the poverty rate among elderly 
people has declined by 65 percent. It did not 
happen by accident. It happened because the 
American people kept faith with the social 
compact first forged 60 years ago when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the Social Security 
Act. 

That compact has then been strengthened 
over the last three decades with Medicare, 
with Medicaid, with the cost-of-living adjust- 
ments to Social Security, with community- 
based services under the Older Americans 
Act like Meals on Wheels, transportation, 
and with efforts to prevent abuse of the el- 
derly. This is a remarkable record, and you 
should be proud of it. It happened because 
people understood that their Government 
could be made to work for them in a positive 
and strong way. And it is something our 
country should be very proud of. 

Now, our administration is committed to 
continuing that work—first, to the core prin- 
ciples that have made Social Security work. 
America has a solemn commitment to every 
person still working, no matter what their 
age, that Social Security will be there for 
them and their families when they need it. 

We have also worked to strengthen retire- 
ment and to make it safer through strength- 
ening private pensions. The Retirement Pro- 
tection Act signed late last year reformed the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation and 
secured 8% million pensions that were at risk 
in this country, stabilizing 40 million others. 
It was a remarkable bipartisan achievement. 

So every American should be proud that 
we have completely altered the way our peo- 
ple live their lives as they grow older, provid- 
ing new hope for an entire lifetime of pur- 
pose and dignity. But we must remember 
that with this kind of opportunity in a democ- 
racy goes continued responsibility. Our job 
today is to preserve this progress not only 
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for you during your lifetimes but for all gen- 
erations of Americans to come. 

You are here to look ahead to the next 
10 years arid beyond, and not just to the past 
or to your personal concerns. We know that 
with Lael. fom seniors, our country has been 
moving in the right direction. But the truth 
is, we know that too many younger Ameri- 
cans are not. We have to think about this: 
How are we going to pass along the next cen- 
tury with the American dream alive and well 
for our children and grandchildren? 

From the year I was born, right after the 
war, well into the seventies, almost to the 
end of the decade, people at all levels of our 
country grew economically, and they grew to- 
gether. Prosperity was unprecedented. With- 
out regard to income groups, people’s in- 
comes rose. Today, we have to face the hard 
fact that 60 percent of working Americans 
today are working for the same or lower 
wages than they were making 15 years ago, 
while working, on average, a longer work 
week. 

We also have a new class of poor people, 
mostly unmarried, uneducated young women 
and their little children. We must do more 
to discourage the things that create poverty, 
especially teen pregnancy, and to require 
more education and efforts to enter the work 
force for those who are dependent upon wel- 
fare. 

But the real problem facing this country 
is the problem of the middle class and stag- 
nant earnings, and the insecurity of the 
American dream that so many people feel, 
and the gnawing worry so many working peo- 
ple have when they come home at night that 
they won't be able to give their children a 
better life than they enjoyed. 

The new split in the middle class is caused 
by the global economy and the technology 
revolution. And it is rooted, more than any- 
thing else, in one word: education. We know 
that those who have it and continue to get 
it and learn for a lifetime do well, and those 
who don’t, tend not to do very well. 

So as we look ahead to the next 10 years, 
the question is: How can we preserve the 
gains and enhance the quality of life further 
and enhance opportunities to serve and to 
live and to grow and to thrive for seniors, 
while reversing the economic fortunes of 
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those who are stuck and being driven away 
from the American dream, who are younger, 
and dealing with the fundamental problems 
of this country, which include the education 
deficit and also the budget deficit? It ex- 
ploded in the 12 years before I became Presi- 
dent. It too is undermining our ability to give 
your children a better future and to build 
opportunity. 

For the past 2 years, our administration 
has made great strides in dealing with that 
deficit. We've passed two budgets—{ap- 
plause|—we’ve passed two budgets that cut 
it by $600 billion over 5 years. I want you 
to hear this very carefully. When you hear 
that we have not cut spending, that we have 
not reduced the deficit, we have reduced the 
deficit by $600 billion over 5 years. And this 
is the more important fact: If it were not for 
the interest we must pay this year on the 
debt run up between 1981 and the end of 
1992, the budget would be in balance today. 

We have also worked to strengthen the 
Medicare trust fund. It still has problems, 
but it’s stronger than it was on the day I be- 
came President. 

Despite all that, we know we have to do 
more. I have been consistently saying for 3 
years, beginning with my first address to the 
Congress and, indeed, all during my cam- 
paign in 1992, that we will never fundamen- 
tally solve the deficit problem and have the 
funds we need to invest in education and the 
future growth in earnings of our people until 
we are able to moderate the growth of health 
care spending. 

Ask any Member of Congress here present 
today. All defense and domestic iiline are 
either frozen or declining. Social Security 
and other retirement income is increasing, 
but only at the rate of inflation. We have to 
pay interest on the debt, and we're driving 
that down, but that changes as interest rates 
change. The only thing that is going up by 
more than the rate of inflation and the in- 
creased population growth in the programs 
are the health care programs. Over the next 
5 years alone, almost 40 percent of the 
growth in Federal spending will come from 
the rise in Federal health care costs—more 
than our economy is growing, more than in- 
flation is going up, faster than other items 
of Government spending. 
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So let us not pretend that there is not a 
challenge here for us to face, and let us face 
the challenge with good spirits. You and I 
know that there is a right way to face this 
challenge and a wrong way to face the chal- 
lenge. But not facing the challenge is not an 
option. 

I believe it is wrong simply to slash Medi- 
care and Medicaid to pay for tax cuts for peo- 
ple who are well-off. Beyond that, reducing 
the deficit is terribly important. But it is also 
important that Congress protect programs 
for seniors like Medicare. We must have a 
sense of what our obligations are. Some pro- 
posals would increase the out-of-pocket costs 
on Medicare by up to $3,500 for our seniors. 

I also think it’s wrong to cut Medicaid over 
$150 billion in ways that threaten long-term 
care for seniors. Let me just say in paren- 
theses here, I hope that if nothing else comes 
out of this Conference, the American people 
will come ‘to understand that Medicaid is not 
simply a program for poor people. Yes, it pro- 
vides health coverage to people on welfare 
and their children. But two-thirds of the 
Medicaid budget goes to care for the seniors 
and the disabled in this country, two thirds 
of the Medicaid budget. To give you a stark 
example, if Medicaid were not there, middle 
class people all across this country struggling 
to raise and educate their children would 
face nursing home bills for their parents that 
would average $38,000 a year. Medicaid is 
primarily a program for the elderly and the 
disabled. 

It is wrong in my judgment to reduce cov- 
erage under the Medicare program, or to un- 
dermine health services in rural and urban 
areas that are already underserved, or to 
make changes that just simply coerce bene- 
ficiaries into managed care. We can’t save 
Medicare and Medicaid by using savings to 
fund tax cuts for people who are already well- 
off or other purposes. That is the wrong way 
to approach this problem. But we must ap- 
proach the problem. The right way is to start 
from the perspective of the people the sys- 
tem is intended to serve, to ask, what does 
it take to preserve and strengthen it, and 
what is fair to expect of everyone to do that, 
to preserve and strengthen it. 

For 3 years I have said that the right way 
is to strengthen Medicare and Medicaid by 
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containing costs as part of a sensible overall 
health care reform proposal that works for 
everyone. 

If you want to hold down costs, expand 
coverage, and reduce the deficit, you must 
reform the health care system. You have to 
expand long-term care, for example, in terms 
of the options for seniors, not restrict it. Look 
at the growth in the population. Look at 
what’s going to happen in the next 30 years. 
If you don’t provide for people to get more 
long-term care in their homes and in other 
less expensive settings, if you don’t provide— 
[applause|—thank you. If you don’t provide 
for alternatives to more expensive hospital 
care, if you don’t provide, in other words, 
for the problem in the least costly way, given 
what you know is going to happen to our 
population, then we will have greater costs, 
not lower costs. 

So let’s look at this in the right way. I do 
want to work with the Congress. But we must 
do it in the right way. I have said all along 
that I will evaluate proposals to change Medi- 
care and Medicaid based on the issues of cov- 
erage, choice, quality, affordability, and costs. 

We ought to have some simple tests. For 
example, does a proposed change reduce 
health care coverage by eliminating services 
or by charging seniors with modest incomes 
more than they can possibly be expected to 
pay? Does it deal with this long-term care 
problem in a way that will lower costs per 
person in long-term care but recognize that 
we have to have more options? Does it re- 
strict choice by forcing seniors to give up 
their doctors and enter into managed care 
programs whether they're good ones or not? 
Or does it instead increase choice by giving 
people incentives and options to enter into 
managed care programs and other less costly 
options that might be made more attractive 
to them? Does it reform Medicare and Med- 
icaid to lower the rate of cost increases with- 
out threatening the quality of care? Does it 
keep health care affordable for seniors, and 
does it help to control costs for the Govern- 
ment? 

Many people say, well, all these things are 
mutually inconsistent. But that cannot be. 
We are spending over 14 percent of our in- 
come as Americans on health care. No other 
country is over 10 percent. We know that 
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there are changes that we can make that will 
improve coverage, broaden services, control 
costs, and help us with the deficit. But we 
can only do it if we start from the point of 
view of what it takes to have a health care 
system with integrity that can be fairly paid 
for, in a fair manner. 

So, while I will not support proposals to 
slash these programs, to undermine their in- 
tegrity, to pay for tax cuts for people who 
are well-off or to pay for—all by themselves 
to pay for these kinds of arbitrary targets on 
the budget, I cannot support the status quo. 
And neither can you. 

We must find a way to make this system 
work better that deals with the internal issues 
of the system, your health care issues and 
those that are coming behind you, and that 
deals with the genuine problems the Con- 
gress faces with our budgetary situation. 
That’s why I have said repeatedly that when 
the Republicans present their budget as re- 
quired by law, we will evaluate where they 
are in terms of their commitments and what 
they want to do, where we are, and then we 
will do our best to work through this. I will 
not walk away from this issue. 

I watched from afar, when I was a Gov- 
ernor and a citizen, for 12 years while people 
here walked away from problem after prob- 
lem. And I sustained, as President, an agoniz- 
ing experience when large numbers of 
ple walked away from problems that I asked 
them to face for short-term political gain. I 
will not do that. The status quo is not an 
option. 

But in order for us to have discussions, 
we have to know where everyone stands. I 
have presented a budget. I have said for 3 
years where I stand. As soon as we see the 
budget that is legally mandated from the 
Members of Congress who are in the major- 
ity, we will then talk about where we go from 
there and what we can do, so that I can make 
sure that your interests and the interests of 
people coming behind you are protected but 
that no one pretends that the status quo is 
an option. We can pursue both those goals 
and do it in the right way. 

Now, let me also say there are other right 
ways to address this problem that we in the 
executive branch can be doing right now. You 
know, waste, fraud, and abuse has become 
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a tired phrase in politics. But the truth is 
there’s a lot of it in the health care system, 
and you know it as well as I do. With all 
the problems we have today with income for 
citizens and with the budget for the Govern- 
ment, people who rip this system off jeopard- 
ize the health of beneficiaries and the stabil- 
ity of our Government and our economy. 

Since the beginning of this administration, 
Secretary Shalala and Attorney General Reno 
have worked hard to crack down on fraud 
and abuse. And I am pleased to announce 
today that, as a part of phase two of the Vice 
President’s outstanding reinventing Govern- 
ment initiative, we are taking an additional 
strong measure. We are forming a multistate 
effort to identify, prosecute, and punish 
those who willingly defraud the Government 
and who victimize the public. 

In five States, with nearly 40 percent of 
all the Medicare and Medicaid bene- 
ficiaries—New York, Florida, Illinois, Texas, 
and California—we will have an unprece- 
dented partnership of Federal, State, and 
private agencies. For every dollar we spend, 
we will save you $6 to $8 in the Government's 
health care programs to stabilize what we 
need to be doing. This is a win-win situation 
for everybody except the perpetrators of 
fraud. And it’s about time they lost one. 

Let me close with this thought. This 
should be an exciting time for you. You 
should welcome this challenge. You should 
know that I will be there, with you and for 
you, to protect the legitimate interests of the 
senior citizens of this country and not to see 
us trade the long-term welfare and health of 
the American people for anybody's short- 
term gain. But you should also know that we 
need you to be here for us. We need for 
you—|applause|—we need for you to say, 
“These are changes that make sense. These 
are changes that don’t. These are things that 
will make us all stronger. These are things 
that will help you guarantee higher incomes 
and better wages and a better future for our 
children and our grandchildren. These are 
things that will bring us together.” This coun- 
try is always strongest when we are together. 
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We are always strongest when we are to- 
gether. I'll bet you more than half of the peo- 
ple in this room wept in the aftermath of 
that terrible tragedy in Oklahoma City. We 
were for a moment once again one family, 
outraged and heartbroken. And you saw what 
happened when people gave up their lives 
and came from all over the country to go 
there to help with the rescue effort, to help 
to deal with the families who are grieving, 
to help with all the efforts that were going 
on. That’s when we're strong. 

The theme of this conference is “Genera- 
tions Aging Together.” You know when we’re 
together we're strong. And so many forces 
in America today are trying to turn us all into 
consumers of goods or politics or other 
things, so that we’re all divided up in little 
markets and segmented and we fight with 
each other all the time. And the people that 
provoke the fights make a lot of money or 
votes or whatever out of us when we do that. 
But that’s not when we’re strong. 

I saw the end of the film, when you quoted 
my speech at Normandy. I don’t know that 
I have ever or ever will have a greater honor 
than to go and honor the generation of my 
parents for winning the Second World War. 
We were one, because of what you did, be- 
cause of your sacrifice. 

And I just want to say to you today, we 
can win the challenges of today and tomor- 
row. We can make the 21st century an Amer- 
ican century. We can continue the progress 
in expanding the quality of life for our sen- 
iors. We can solve the health care crisis. We 
can do it if we will do it together. Lead us 
there. Help us there. And I will stay with 
you. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:52 a.m. at the 
Washington Hilton. In his remarks, he referred 
to Arthur Flemming, Chairman, and Robert B. 
Blancato, Executive Director, White House Con- 
ference on Aging; and Hugh Downs, co-anchor, 
“20/20”. 
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Proclamation 6796—Older 
Americans Month, 1995 


May 3, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout its history, our Nation has 
benefited immeasurably from the myriad 
contributions of its older Americans. Our de- 
mocracy Owes its success in great part to the 
millions of senior citizens who through their 
work, their volunteer efforts, and their devo- 
tion to their families and communities have 
helped build the foundation of this country. 

Each year, America reserves the month of 
May to pay tribute to the contributions and 
sacrifices of older Americans and to reaffirm 
our commitment to preserving and enhanc- 
ing their quality of life. When Older Ameri- 
cans Month was established in 1963, only 17 
million living Americans had reached their 
65th birthday. About a third of older Ameri- 
cans lived in poverty, and there were few 
programs to meet their needs. But Ameri- 
cans were beginning to take a greater interest 
in their seniors, encouraged by President 
John F. Kennedy’s strong leadership. Today, 
there are close to 34 million older Americans, 
and we are better addressing their needs with 
programs and laws—from Social Security to 
the Older Americans Act. 

The theme for Older Americans Month 
this year, “Aging: Generations of Experi- 
ence,” recognizes the tremendous experi- 
ences and legacy of past generations that we 
enjoy today. And this year we proudly mark 
the 30th anniversary of the Older Americans 
Act. Through the Act’s programs, adminis- 
tered by the Administration on Aging, mil- 
lions of older Americans receive critical 
home and community-based care services 
that enable them to continue to live inde- 
pendently within their homes and among 
their loved ones and friends. 

During this Older Americans Month, sev- 
eral thousand delegates from all across 
America will gather in Washington, D.C., for 
the historic White House Conference on 
Aging. And, during this month, we pay trib- 
ute to our country’s older Americans and to 
the family members and volunteers who pro- 
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vide care for them. In addition, as we r 7 
nize the 50th anniversary of the end of World 
War II, we pause to give special recognition 
to our senior citizens who so valiantly fought 
for our freedoms. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim May 1995, as 
“Older Americans Month.” I call upon indi- 
vidual Americans, representatives of govern- 
ment at all levels, businesses and commu- 
nities, volunteers and educational institutions 
to appropriately acknowledge the contribu- 
tions of all older Americans not only this 
month but also throughout the year. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and nine- 
teenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:32 a.m., May 4, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 5. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the “Immigration 
Enforcement Improvements Act of 
1995” 


May 3, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit today for your 
immediate consideration and enactment the 
“Immigration Enforcement Improvements 
Act of 1995.” This legislative proposal builds 
on the Administration’s FY 1996 Budget ini- 
tiatives and complements the Presidential 
Memorandum I signed on February 7, 1995, 
which directs heads of executive departments 
and agencies to strengthen control of our 
borders, increase worksite enforcement, im- 
prove employment authorization verification, 
and expand the capability of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) to identify 
criminal aliens and remove them from the 
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United States. Also transmitted is a section- 
by-section analysis. 

Some of the most significant provisions of 
this proposal will: 

e Authorize the Attorney General to in- 
crease the Border Patrol by no fewer than 
700 agents and add sufficient personnel to 
support those agents for fiscal years 1996, 
1997, and 1998. 

e Authorize the Attorney General to in- 
crease the number of border inspectors to 
a level adequate to assure full staffing. 

e Authorize an Employment Verification 
Pilot Program to conduct tests of various 
methods of verifying work authorization sta- 
tus, including using the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and INS databases. The Pilot 
Program will determine the most cost-effec- 
tive, fraud-resistant, and nondiscriminatory 
means of removing a significant incentive to 
illegal immigration—employment in the 
United States. 

e Reduce the number of documents that 
may be used for employment authorization. 

e Increase substantially the penalties for 
alien smuggling, illegal reentry, failure to de- 
part, employer violations, and immigration 
document fraud. 

e Streamline deportation and exclusion 
procedures so that the INS can expeditiously 
remove more criminal aliens from the United 
States. 

e Allow aliens to be excluded from enter- 
ing the United States during extraordinary 
migration situations or when the aliens are 
arriving on board smuggling vessels. Persons 
with a credible fear of persecution in their 
countries of nationality would be allowed to 
enter the United States to apply for asylum. 

e Expand the use of the Racketeer Influ- 
enced and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) 
statute to authorize its use to pursue alien 
smuggling organizations; permit the INS, 
with judicial authorization, to intercept wire, 
electronic, and oral communications of per- 
sons involved in alien smuggling operations; 
and make subject to forfeiture all property, 
both real and personal, used or intended to 
be used to smuggle aliens. 

e Authorize Federal courts to require 
criminal aliens to consent to their deporta- 
tion as a condition of probation. 
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e Permit new sanctions to be imposed 
against countries that refuse to accept the 
deportation of their nationals from the Unit- 
ed States. The proposal will allow the Sec- 
retary of State to refuse issuance of all visas 
to nationals of those countries. 

e Authorize a Border Services User Fee 
to help add additional inspectors at high vol- 
ume ports-of-entry. The new inspectors will 
facilitate legal crossings; prevent entry by il- 
legal aliens; and stop cross-border drug 
smuggling. (Border States, working with local 
communities, would decide whether the fee 
should be imposed in order to improve infra- 
structure.) 

This legislative proposal, together with my 
FY 1996 Budget and the February 7th Presi- 
dential Memorandum, will continue this Ad- 
ministration’s unprecedented actions to com- 
bat illegal immigration while facilitating legal 
immigration. Our comprehensive strategy 
will protect the integrity of our borders and 
laws without dulling the luster of our Na- 
tion’s proud immigrant heritage. 

I urge the prompt and favorable consider- 
ation of this legislative proposal by the Con- 


gress. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 3, 1995. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the “Antiterrorism 
Amendments Act of 1995” 

May 3, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am transmitting for your imme- 
diate consideration and enactment the 
“Antiterrorism Amendments Act of 1995.” 
This comprehensive Act, together with the 
“Omnibus Counterterrorism Act of 1995,” 
which I transmitted to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1995, are critically important compo- 
nents of my Administration’s effort to combat 
domestic and international terrorism. 

The tragic bombing of the Murrah Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City on April 19th 
stands as a challenge to all Americans to pre- 
serve a safe society. In the wake of this cow- 
ardly attack on innocent men, women, and 
children, following other terrorist incidents 
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at home and abroad over the past several 
years, we must ensure that law enforcement 
authorities have the legal tools and resources 
they need to fight terrorism. The 
Antiterrorism Amendments Act of 1995 will 
help us to prevent terrorism through vigor- 
ous and effective investigation and prosecu- 
tion. Major provisions of this Act would: 

e Permit law enforcement agencies to gain 
access to financial and credit reports in 
antiterrorism cases, as is currently permitted 
with bank records. This would allow such 
agencies to track the source and use of funds 
by suspected terrorists. 

e Apply the same legal standard in na- 
tional security cases that is currently used in 
other criminal cases for obtaining permission 
to track telephone traffic with “pen registers” 
and “trap and trace” devices. 

e Enable law enforcement agencies to uti- 
lize the national security letter process to ob- 
tain records critical to terrorism investiga- 
tions from hotels, motels, common carriers, 
storage facilities, and vehicle rental facilities. 

e Expand the authority of law enforce- 
ment agencies to conduct electronic surveil- 
lance, within constitutional safeguards. Ex- 
amples of this increased authority include ad- 
ditions to the list of felonies that can be used 
as the basis for a surveillance order, and en- 
hancement of law enforcement’s ability to 
keep pace with telecommunications tech- 
nology by obtaining multiple point wiretaps 
where it is impractical to specify the number 
of the phone to be tapped (such as the use 
of a series of cellular phones). 

e Require the Department of the Treas- 
ury’s Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms to study the inclusion of taggants (mi- 
croscopic particles) in standard explosive de- 
vice raw materials to permit tracing the 
source of those materials after an explosion; 
whether common chemicals used to manu- 
facture explosives can be rendered inert; and 
whether controls can be imposed on certain 
basic chemicals used to manufacture other 
explosives. 

e Require the inclusion of taggants in 
standard explosive device raw materials after 
the publication of implementing regulations 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

e Enable law enforcement agencies to call 
on the special expertise of the Department 
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of Defense in addressing offenses involving 
chemical and biological weapons. 

e Make mandatory at least a 10-year pen- 
alty for transferring firearms or explosives 
with knowledge that they will be used to 
commit a crime of violence and criminalize 
the possession of stolen explosives. 

e Impose enhanced penalties for terrorist 
attacks against current and former Federal 
employees, and their families, when the 
crime is committed because of the employ- 
ee’s official duties. 

e Provide a source of funds for the digital 
telephony bill, which I signed into law last 
year, ensuring court-authorized law enforce- 
ment access to electronic surveillance of 
digitized communications. 

These proposals are described in more de- 
tail in the enclosed section-by-section analy- 
sis. 

The Administration is prepared to work 
immediately with the Congress to enact 
antiterrorism legislation. My legislation will 
provide an effective and comprehensive re- 
sponse to the threat of terrorism, while also 
protecting our precious civil liberties. I urge 
the prompt and favorable consideration of 
the Administration’s legislative proposals by 
the Congress. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 3, 1995. 


Proclamation 6795—Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Month, 1995 
May 3, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Like so many people of this Nation, Ameri- 
cans of Asian and Pacific ancestry enjoy dual 
heritage—the great cultures of the lands of 
their forebearers and the rich traditions of 
liberty and equality cherished by the United 
States. Bringing new values and customs to 
these shores, Asian and Pacific Americans 
have immeasurably enriched the quality and 
character of this country. In every field of 
endeavor, in public and private sector alike, 
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they have endowed our Nation with unparal- 
leled energy and vision. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to these Amer- 
icans, both for the gift of their talents and 
for helping us build bridges of understanding 
to their ancestral lands in the Pacific Com- 
munity—bridges that help our economies to 
grow and that widen the path to peace. 

Today, our Nation stands at the dawn of 
a new era of hope and opportunity. We de- 
pend as never before on the active involve- 
ment of every one of our people to meet the 
challenges of our changing world. With the 
strength of our diversity and a continued 
commitment to the ideal of freedom, all 
Americans will share in the blessings of the 
bright future that awaits us. 

To honor the achievements of Asian/Pa- 
cific Americans and to recognize their many 
contributions to our Nation, the Congress, 
by Public Law 102-450, has designated the 
month of May as “Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 1995, as Asian/Pa- 
cific American Heritage Month. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this occasion with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and nine- 
teenth. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:26 p.m., May 3, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 4, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 5. 


Interview With Laurie Montgomery 
of the Detroit Free Press and 
Angie Cannon of Knight Ridder 


May 4, 1995 


The President. Hello. 
Ms. Cannon. Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
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The President. Good morning. How are 
you? 

Ms. Cannon. Good, how are you doing? 

The President. Great. 

Ms. Montgomery. Good morning, Mr. 
President. My name is Laurie Montgomery. 
I’m a reporter with the Detroit Free Press. 
And I’m going to be asking you most of the 
questions this morning. I have some that I 
think are real important to Michigan right 
now. Could I go ahead? 

The President. Sure, have at it. 

Ms. Montgomery. All right. I’ve got three 
related to the Oklahoma City tragedy, and 
one about trade talks with Japan. And then 
we've got a few other ones if there’s time. 

The President. Okay. 


Militia Groups 

Ms. Montgomery. So, first, in the wake 
of the bombing, you’ve proposed to expand 
the FBI’s power to investigate terrorist, 
groups by using standards that determine 
when a group or individual becomes an ap- 
propriate target for surveillance. Tomorrow 
you're heading to Michigan, home of the 
Michigan Militia. I was wondering how dan- 
gerous you consider the militia movement. 
And from what you know now, does it cur- 
rently present an appropriate target for FBI 
surveillance? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
it’s important not to generalize. I think it’s 
important not to generalize. We need to look 
at the facts of each one. But let me tell you, 
when I was the Governor of my State, as you 
know, for 12 years before I became Presi- 
dent, and in the early eighties, we had the 
first wave of these groups coming to Arkan- 
sas. And I will give you three examples of 
what happened, where I judged each on the 
facts. 

First, we had the tax resistor, Gordon 
Calder, who killed two people in North Da- 
kota and wounded three others and took the 
position that he had a right to live in this 
country and not pay taxes. And he killed the 
sheriff, who was a very good friend of mine 
in Arkansas when they tried to arrest him. 
He presented a threat to the United States. 
And he—of course, he was subsequently 
killed there in a shoot-out. 
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Secondly—let me just lay the predicate 
here—secondly, we had a man that expressed 
these same views but took the law into his 
own hands, named Snell, who killed a State 
trooper who was black and killed a pawnshop 
owner that he thought was Jewish. He was 
executed in Arkansas a few days ago. But he 
was arrested and convicted and sentenced to 
death when I was Governor. He presented 
a threat by his conduct. He took his words 
into action. 

Then we had a group of about 200 people 
that occupied an armed compound in North 
Arkansas, and they had two people who were 
wanted for murder. There were murder war- 
rants out on them. And they refused to give 
them up, but we basically had a coordinated 
effort, and we in effect declared—we had an 
embargo, or we cordoned off their area, a 
blockade, and eventually the women and 
children came out, and eventually the men 
gave up. Those that were subject to indict- 
ment were treated appropriately; the others 
went right on with their lives. So they han- 
dled it in the appropriate way. 

So this country allows people broader per- 
sonal freedoms than almost any democracy 
in the world, particularly with regard to the 
right to keep and bear arms. 

Ms. Montgomery. And I guess my ques- 
tion is, absent the sort of action that you de- 
scribed, murdering a sheriff 

The President. It depends on—but here’s 
the deal. The FBI needs to be in a position 
without abusing people’s freedoms to try to 
prevent things like Oklahoma City from hap- 
pening. 

Ms. Montgomery. And should they do 
that by beginning surveillances of some of 
the religious groups? 

The President. We have to be able to 
gather intelligence from people if we have 
reason to believe that they are threatening 
to use violence. That’s the issue. The ques- 
tion is, is there reason to believe that these 
people are likely, that any groups are likely 
to use violence. And I think what our bill 
does is to give the FBI the means in a high- 
tech world with a lot of high-tech criminals 
to use high technology within appropriate 
safeguards to try to prevent the Oklahoma 
Cities, to try to prevent these things from 
happening in the first place. 
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Ms. Montgomery. And I guess what I’m 
asking is, from what you know now, would 
some of these militias currently present an 
appropriate target for the use of that sort of 
surveillance? 

The President. From what I know now, 
the FBI would have to consider that based 
on the rhetoric and the conduct and make 
a judgment based on the facts of each group. 
I don’t want to jump the gun here. I think 
it’s important—what I’m asking for is to give 
us the tools we need to combat terrorism. 

I know—for example, if you look at Israel, 
for all the terrible incidents they have en- 
dured, well over half of the planned terrorist 
incidents in Israel never occur because they 
have the capacity to defang them. We have 
endured this awful bombing in Oklahoma 
City and the World Trade Center bombing, 
which came from a group outside this coun- 
try that infiltrated here. We also—our Fed- 
eral authorities have been successful in head- 
ing off at least two other incidents of terror- 
ism that we know about that they were able 
to stop from occurring. 

We just believe—I cannot tell you how 
strongly I believe that this is the major threat 
to the security of Americans looking toward 
the 21st century, that the fundamental prob- 
lem—it’s not just in America. It’s the same 
thing with that group of religious fanatics 
where the guy broke the vial of saran gas 
in the Japanese subway. It’s exactly the same 
thing. The things which will make life excit- 
ing for all of our young college graduates— 
high technology society, free flow of people, 
goods, technology, and information, a highly 
open world society—make people very, very 
vulnerable to the forces of organized evil. 

Ms. Montgomery. I guess I’m asking, you 
know, just in case there are any Michigan 
Militia members in the audience in Spartan 
Stadium tomorrow, you know, do you think 
that they are —— 

The President. Well, that’s not my—I’m 
not going to make that judgment. I’m not 
the person to make that judgment. What I 
believe is the FBI, if they have reason to be 
concerned about it, should have the ability 
to look into any group where they think there 
is a likelihood that they might break the law 
in a violent way against citizens of the United 
States. That’s what I believe. 
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Ms. Montgomery. You've been pretty 
tough specifically on some of these militia 
groups. What do you think motivates them? 

The President. Well, I think a lot of them 
have had experiences in their life which pro- 
foundly alienate them from the American 
Government. And I would remind you that 
suspicion of Government and the desire to 
limit Government power is at the core of 
what created the United States in the first 
place. The whole Constitution is written to 
limit the power of Government. The Bill of 
Rights limits the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move against individuals. The 
separation of powers limits the power of any 
branch of Government. They check each 
other, the executive, legislation, and judicial. 
The division of authority between the Fed- 
eral and the State and local governments lim- 
its the power of government in that way. 

Our whole system was set up basically to 
try to guard against the abuses of Govern- 
ment power which the original Americans 
have lived under, under monarchies. And we 
know that there—that we have—from time 
to time, Governments make mistakes. And 
our Government, not only at the Federal 
level, but State government and local govern- 
ment, does occasionally abuse its authority. 
We know that. People are people every- 
where. And people in Government authority 
make mistakes. Every one of us, including 
the President, can cite an example where he 
or she believes the Government oversteps its 
bounds, from something as innocent as being 
rude to a citizen in a Social Security line, 
or who's trying to get information about 
taxes, or trying to deal with an EPA regula- 
tion, to something as terrible as an unjustified 
arrest or an unjustified prosecution. Every- 
body can cite an example. There are no per- 
fect people in the world. 

But we have a Constitution and a system 
that gives people the right of redress. And 
what I think about those folks is, I don’t know 
what at all their life experiences have been; 
I know that in our country they have more 
freedom to speak, to organize, and to bear 
arms, and especially to bear arms, than they 
would have in virtually any other democracy 
on the face of the Earth. 

So I would say to them, that you have these 
freedoms. And if you don’t like the way 
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things are going, you can participate in elec- 
tions. You can call in on talk shows. You can 
be part of forums. You can file lawsuits. You 
can do all kinds of things that are perfectly 
legal. You also have the right in our country 
to go meet on the weekend and talk about 
your feelings and express your feelings and 
do target practice and all these other things. 
But you do not have the right to break the 
law. And you certainly do not have the right 
to commit violence. There is a line over 
which people shouldn’t step, and we have to 
draw the line clear and bright. 

Ms. Montgomery. Do you have the right 
to say you're willing to use violence if you 
feel threatened by your Government? 

The President. What I think is you have 
a right—there’s all kinds of free speech 
rights. All they have to do is—you know, the 
Supreme Court has outlined the parameters 
of free speech. And the line, basically, in 
threatening other people is like the guy that 
cries fire in the crowded theater. That’s the 
classic example. So what I think is that the 
closer you come to advocating violence, the 
more, at least, our law enforcement officials 
have to have the ability to at least look into 
whether they believe an incident is about to 
occur and whether they can head it off. I 
think the American people are entitled to 
that amount of protection. 

Ms. Montgomery. Your discussion of the 
Constitution sort of goes to the heart of what 
these really extreme versions of these militia 
groups would say is what they’re afraid of, 
that the Federal Government is not adhering 
to the Constitution. And that’s the paranoid 
extreme. What I want to ask you about is 
that you can make the argument that that 
is a very extreme version of some fairly popu- 
lar views. 

You know, we've seen since the bombing 
that there are thousands of ordinary people 
who are just stunningly distrustful of their 
Government, who don’t pay taxes and reject 
driver’s licenses. Even when Malcolm X’s 
daughter was charged, a lot of people said, 
“Oh, that’s the FBI just coming after us, 
making things up.” Do you think Americans 
are more suspicious of their Government 
than they should be? Why, and what do you 
think, if anything, you can do about it? 
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The President. Well, first of all let me 
say again, our country was founded on sus- 
picion of government. But our country was 
founded on the belief that you could have 
a decent Government, and that societies have 
to have Government to do certain limited 
functions that will not be done in other ways. 
And over 200 years, we have defined and re- 
defined over and over again what those pow- 
ers were. 

In times of great national duress, the Gov- 
ernment has taken powers to itself that we 
would never tolerate in ordinary times. Look 
at what Abraham Lincoln did, for example, 
during the Civil War just to try to hold the 
country together. So, that has ebbed and 
flowed. We all, all of us as Americans, part 
of your birthright as an American is to have 
a healthy suspicion of the Government. 

Ms. Montgomery. So you don’t think it’s 
particularly strong right now or 

The President. No, no, I do. I think it 
is stronger now. We're going through a pe- 
riod now when it is much stronger among 
certain groups than it has historically been. 
Sometimes it’s because of their personal ex- 
perience; sometimes it’s because the anti- 
government voices are louder and better or- 
ganized. But the point—and my own view 
is that the suspicion of the Government pre- 
vents people from making good—f it’s blan- 
ket and if it’s extreme, it keeps you from mak- 
ing good judgments about whether particular 
actions are right or wrong and keeps us from 
seeing what our challenges are and which 
challenges we have to meet through Govern- 
ment and which challenges we have to meet 
as private citizens. 

But that is not the important thing. My 
view of that is irrelevant. The First Amend- 
ment gives people the right to say what they 
want to say, to believe what they want to be- 
lieve, and to organize. But there is a bright, 
clear line against violation of the law and tak- 
ing force and violence into your own hands. 
That is the bright, clear line. 

Ms. Montgomery. Sure. I was talking on 
more of a philosophical level, actually, in the 
sense that, you know 

The President. What | think we ought to 
do about that is, yes, I think that the sort 
of generic anti-government feelings are 
keeping people from evaluating whether spe- 
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cific—whether it’s my administration or the 
Congress or a particular bill pending, if you 
have a generally negative view of what is a 
very great country that is doing very well 
today compared to what other countries are 
doing, but which has some serious challenges 
which have to be met, some of which require 
Government response and some of which 
don’t, it’s hard to think about those things 
with a clear head if you’re negative almost 
to the point of being paranoid, if you don’t 
believe anything good can ever happen. 

You know, if it’s like—but that is not what 
I am concerned with now. I mean, I worry 
about that, and I think what Id like to see 
is a sort of a discussion about that. One of 
the things I think in the wake of the Amer- 
ican people’s wonderful concern for the vic- 
tims in Oklahoma, and they're seeing these 
Federal employees there and their ice 
who were killed as real citizens, as people, 
as the people with whom they go to church 
and go to the ball park and eat lunch at the 
civic club once a week with, and do all those 
things—I think it would be a good thing. And 
this is something that could occur basically 
on the radio shows all over the country, 
where people are invited to call in. 

We ouglit to ask ourselves, you know, to 
think of something—what do they do that 
is right; what do they do that is good; what 
matters that is a positive force; what do we 
think ought to be changed? In other words, 
we ought to have a balanced debate here, 
and it ought to be a grassroots debate. And 
my sense is that there’s a lot of energy out 
there in our people for this kind of conversa- 
tion, and we need to give it outlets. 

Ms. Montgomery. Is there anything more 
you can do to encourage that, to help people 
feel more comfortable? 

The President. Well, I intend to do—I’m 
going to continue to try to talk about these 
things and talk about it more and encourage 
others to do that as well. 


Freedom of Speech 


Ms. Cannon. So, in other words, Mr. 
President, what you're suggesting is, instead 
of some of the talk radio shows being purvey- 
ors of paranoia or just constant sneering, just 
sort of- 
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The President. Now, those are your 
words, not mine. 

Ms. Cannon. Okay. [Laughter] 

The President. —{inaudible|—always try 
to get into a discussion that I don’t want to 
have instead of the one I do want to have. 

Ms. Cannon. No, but I mean to try to 
turn the content of those shows over into 
something a little bit more constructive. 

The President. Well, let me say this. This 
is a general observation. I think, insofar as 
talk radio is giving our country a sort of a 
set of town hall meetings that are constant 
and giving even people who are too shy ever 
to have their pictures on television the oppor- 
tunity to call in and express their views and 
engage in a conversation, I think that’s a very 
positive thing in the country. And I don’t 
think it matters whether the talk radio shows 
or the talk shows are themselves conservative 
or liberal or what else, wherever they exist. 

What I’m suggesting, though, is that we 
ought to use these forums now to try to re- 
open this conversation to really talk this 
things through. Now, I think some speech 
is wrong. I cannot defend some of the things 
that Gordon Liddy has said. I cannot defend 
some of the things some of these more ex- 
treme talk show hosts have said, even more 
extreme than that in these little short-wave 
gy that plainly are encouraging vio- 
ence. I think that people should just speak 
out against that. 

But what I would like to see is more of 
the people who consider themselves mod- 
erate to liberal calling the conservative talk 
shows and people who consider themselves 
conservatives calling the liberal talk shows. 
And I think the American people—we forget 
that we are strongest when we are united 
and that 90 percent of the times, our dif- 
ferences are nowhere near as important as 
the things which bring us together. And we 
forget that we have challenges today that are 
profound and that provoke a lot of anxiety 
in our country. You know, more than half 
our people are working harder for lower 
wages than they were making 15 years ago. 
I understand that. I’m doing my best to do 
something about it. 

But instead of having this sort of undif- 
ferentiated anxiety and lashing out, what we 
need to be talking about is, every generation 
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of Americans have had their own set of chal- 
lenges and problems. We are no different 
from any other. There is no reason to believe, 
if you go back through all of human history, 
that there will ever be a time without prob- 
lems. And this is the set of problems we face 
today. We have a lot of problems. But we 
also have vast opportunities. And if you look 
at where our country is, compared with so 
many others in the world, most of us would 
not trade places with people in any other 
country in the world. I know I wouldn’t, and 
I wouldn’t want my child to be growing up 
in any other country besides America now, 
and I think most people feel that way. 

So, I’m hoping that we can draw the lines 
of things that we think are unacceptable that 
are just purely fostering hatred, division and 
encouraging violence and still have a con- 
versation with differences of opinion. I 
think—and I also would tell you that my job 
as President is not to try to silence people 
with whom I disagree, no matter how bitterly 
I disagree. My job is to try to see that the 
Constitution is protected, and that the laws 
are upheld, that the American people are 
safe and secure to lead whatever lives they 
want to lead, to do whatever they want to 
do, and to express whatever political views 
they have. 

Director of Media Affairs Lorrie 
McHugh. Angie, Laurie, we have to wrap 
this up. 


Trade With Japan 


Ms. Montgomery. Okay, one last ques- 
tion. Speaking of trading places, a question 
about the trade talks this week with Japan: 
There have been some reports of disagree- 
ment within your administration about taking 
firm action against Japan. Are you personally 
committed to proposing formal sanctions if 
the Japanese do not make sufficient conces- 
sions on autos, and by what date? 

The President. First of all, I am commit- 
ted to taking a strong line here. I have 
worked for over 2 years on this. I have done 
everything I could to open American mar- 
kets, to expand trade. I supported NAFTA, 
I supported GATT. I have tried to be very 
strongly supportive of the American auto- 
mobile industry and their trade interests. 
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And this administration has been a good 
friend of the auto industry in many, many 
ways as you—and we have worked hard, and 
we are proud of the success that they’re now 
enjoying. 

But the one thorny problem that never 
seems to get solved is the inaccessibility of 
the Japanese markets, not only to autos, but 
also to auto parts—in some ways, an even 
bigger problem for us in the near term. And 
we have taken a very strong line here because 
we've tried all those other things and they 
have not worked. So we are going to have 
to be very strong, and to be strong you have 
to be prepared to take strong action if your 
words fail. 

Ms. Montgomery. So thumbs up on sanc- 
tions? 

The President. So thumbs up on very 
strong responses, but my trade negotiator, 
Mickey Kantor, is in the middle of these ne- 
gotiations, and he has done a great job. I 
think he is the best Trade Ambassador we 
have ever had, at least in the last 20 years. 
He has been very tough. He’s opened more 
markets, taken more actions, succeeded in 
doing things that had never been done be- 
fore. We're even selling rice in Japan, some- 
thing we never thought we could do. 

The last big trade hurdle we have is the 
auto markets and the auto parts markets in 
Japan. And I do not want to say anything 
in this interview that complicates his life. I 
can just tell you, the United States is commit- 
ted to taking strong action. We are taking 
a tough position. It doesn’t matter what any- 
body says in my administration; I support the 
line that Ambassador Kantor has taken. It is 
my line. It is my conviction. We have done 
everything we could do, and it is not in the 
interest of the Japanese government or peo- 
ple to be in the position they're in now. 


NoTE: The interview began at 11:25 a.m. The 
President spoke by telephone from the Oval Of- 
fice at the White House. 


Statement on Proposed Legal 
Reform Legislation 
May 4, 1995 


The Senate is engaged in the laudable goal 
of seeking to reform our legal system. Yester- 
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day they went much too far by adopting an 
amendment to cap punitive F th in all 
civil lawsuits. In its present form the Senate 
bill sharply limits the damages paid by man 
classes of offenders who deserve to pay rm 
more to their victims for the harm they have 
inflicted upon them. 

The bill now before the Senate might be 
called the “Drunk Drivers Protection Act of 
1995”, for what it does is insulate drunk driv- 
ers and other offenders from paying appro- 
priate amounts of punitive damages justified 
by their deeds. I insist that we hold drunk 
drivers fully responsible. When they cause 
injury and death to innocent adults and chil- 
dren, we should throw the book at them, not 
give them a legal limit on damages to hide 
behind. 

The Senate should reconsider its position. 
At the least, it should remove damage caps 
on lawsuits involving drunk drivers, mur- 
derers, rapists, and abusers of women and 
children, despoilers of our environment like 
the Exxon Valdez and perpetrators of terror- 
ist acts and hate crimes. 

All of these receive undeserved protection 
from the present bill. The Senate should re- 
serve its compassion for the people who de- 
serve it. If this bill comes to my desk as it 
is now written I will veto it, and therefore 
I encourage the Senate not to vote to limit 
debate on the bill at this time. 

The administration supports the enact- 
ment of limited, but meaningful, product 
liability reform at the Federal level. Any 
legislation must fairly balance the interests 
of consumers with those of manufacturers 
and sellers. 


Message on the Observance of the 
50th Anniversary of the Allies’ 
Victory in Europe: V-E Day, 1995 
May 4, 1995 


As we commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of V-E Day, a grateful nation remembers 
all of the brave Americans who served in 
World War II. 

In the spring of 1945, after almost six years 
of fighting, the war in Europe came to a dra- 
matic close. As word of German General 
Jodl’s surrender in Reims spread around the 
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globe, celebrations broke out from New York 
and London to Paris and Moscow. Still, cele- 
brations were tempered as President Truman 
reminded a worldwide radio audience that 
the war was not yet won. Many thousands 
more were yet to die fighting for the prin- 
ciples we hold so dear. 

Half a century later, as Americans gather 
to mark the triumph over fascism and tyranny 
in Europe, we remember all those who 
fought to preserve our liberty. We honor our 
distinguished veterans—those who came 
home and those who did not return. We also 
honor their families—those who contributed 
to the battlefield victory through their efforts 
and prayers on the home front. These valiant 
men and women toiled to support and de- 
fend the cause of freedom fifty years ago, 
and they succeeded in preserving its bless- 
ings for generations to come. On behalf of 
Americans everywhere, I salute these heroes. 
They have our eternal gratitude. 

Best wishes to all for a memorable observ- 
ance. 


Bill Clinton 


Remarks to the American Jewish 
Committee 


May 4, 1995 


Thank you very much, Mr. Rifkind. Justice 
Ginsburg—this was one of my better moves, 
don’t you think? [Laughter] Another one of 
my better moves, Secretary and Mrs. Riley; 
and distinguished members of the diplomatic 
corps and my fellow Americans. 

I can’t speak long because-I don’t want 
to have a controversy with Senator Dole. I 
would never take his time knowingly. 
[Laughter] I sort of hate to do this to the 
American Jewish Committee, taking Alan 
Moses away. I can’t think of any better per- 
son to serve as our Ambassador to Romania, 
but I hate to do it for you, and I really hate 
to do it for me. At least you’ve got a good 
successor. I do not want to establish the prin- 
ciple in this town that 4 years is enough for 
anyone to serve as President. [Laughter] 
Alan, I thank you for your willingness to 
serve, and I am delighted to see you're here 
with your wife and also with your mother. 
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It is wonderful to see her. Welcome, and 
thank you. 

Let me briefly say in response to the intro- 
duction that I have worked hard as all of you 
know, on a two-track policy in the Middle 
East. First, to try to make peace, not to im- 
pose peace but to try to help the parties in 
the Middle East to make peace. In my first 
meeting with Prime Minister Rabin, whom 
I look forward to seeing again in the next 
several days, I said, “If you are prepared to 
take risks for peace, it is the obligation of 
the United States to minimize those risks. 
“That is what we have tried to do. We have 
worked together. We have worked with the 
parties in the Middle East who are interested 
in peace. We are working even as we speak 
to make further progress. 

Second thing we have sought to do is to 
contain those who would upset the balance 
of forces for peace in the Middle East. We 
have taken strong stands against Iraq. We 
have demanded that Libya give up the peo- 
ple that are accused of downing Pan Am 103, 
and we have taken strong stands against Iran. 
For 2 years I hoped against hope that Iran 
would be persuaded to stop trying to develop 
weapons of mass destruction and supporting 
terrorists groups. It became clear to me that 
that would not happen, and therefore I have 
imposed the embargo which was announced 
last Sunday, which I thank you for your sup- 
port on. I hope that we will be able to per- 
suade others that terrorism and the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction have no 
place in the modern world. 

Let me close by asking you to think of this: 
The 21st century should and I believe will 
be the most exciting time in all of human 
history, the time that is most full of human 
potential. It can be a very great time for 
America if we face our problems at home 
first and if we make sure that all of our peo- 
ple can compete, which means more than 
anything else we must solve the education 
deficit in the United States and create a sys- 
tem of lifetime learning that all people can 
access. 

But I believe that the great threats to secu- 
rity in the 21st century will be very different 
from those of the 20th century. The history 
of this century is littered with the blood of 
millions and millions and millions of people 
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who were killed either because two different 
countries were fighting with each other over 
land or an oppressive government was pre- 
pared to kill millions of its citizens to main- 
tain its power. 

The realities of the global economy, the 
explosion of the information age make those 
things less likely to occur. We'll always have 
to fight abuse of power at home and abroad, 
wherever it occurs, but that is less likely to 
mark the 21st century. In the 21st century, 
which will be characterized, as we already 
know, by lighting flashes of exchange of in- 
formation and money and technology and 
great mobility of people, all the forces that 
are bringing us to a more integrated world 
and making people see that it makes sense 
to stop killing each other and to make peace, 
whether it be in the Middle East or Northern 
Ireland or any other place in the world, all 
those forces of integration have a dark under- 
side of disintegration and make us very, very 
vulnerable the more open we are to the 
forces of organized evil. 

That is what we lived through in Oklahoma 
City. That is what we endured at the World 
Trade Center. That is what the Japanese peo- 
ple suffered in the subway when a religious 
fanatic could walk in with a little vial of sarin 
gas and break it open and kill 60 people. And 
make no mistake about it that is why innocent 
Israelis are still being killed by car bombs 
in the Middle East. Why? Because the only 
way peace in the Middle East can work is 
if the Palestinians and the Israelis stay inte- 
grated. And if the Israeli people can be ren- 
dered insecure so that the Israeli Govern- 
ment has to raise the border again so that 
the Palestinians can’t come to Israel and their 
incomes drop, then they won’t believe in the 
peace anymore, and the enemies of peace 
will win. 

So all through the next decades you and 
I will be involved in a constant struggle with 
our friends from the diplomatic corps and 
their countries that are here present to try 
to get the benefits of all these forces that 
are bringing us together without being un- 
dermined by the forces of disintegration that 
move into open societies and open inter- 
changes between countries and choke the life 
out of hope. 
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That is the challenge of the 21st century. 
That is why I’ve asked the Congress to pass 
this antiterrorism legislation. And before he 
gets here I thank Senator Dole for commit- 
ting to pass that bill and put it on my desk 
by the end of the month. It was a good and 
noble thing and a great gesture. I thank him 
for that. 

These are the things we often work to- 
gether on. There is no room for partisanship 
here. Nor should there be differences of reli- 
gion or culture or nationality across inter- 
national borders. All of us that want ordered 
societies where human potential can be ex- 
pressed and peace can be achieved must 
stand against the forces of organized evil that 
cross national borders and kil! without a sec- 
ond thought, whether they are paranoid 
forces rising up from within or people flying 
in from without. That is our challenge 

So now the challenge in the Middle East 
is the challenge at home. Let us keep work- 
ing for peace and let us determine to defend 
ourselves against those that would under- 
mine the glorious potential of the century 
upon which we are about to enter. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Robert S. Rifkind, president, American Jewish 
Committee. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at the Michigan State 
University Commencement 
Ceremony in East Lansing, Michigan 
May 5, 1995 


President McPherson, Governor Engler, 
Ambassador Blanchard, distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress and State officials, members 
of the board of trustees, distinguished fac- 
ulty, honored guests, family members, and 
most importantly, members of the Class of 
1995, I’m honored to be your speaker today 
and to be back on this wonderful campus, 
the site of one of the great Presidential de- 
bates in 1992. 

I have fond memories of Michigan State. 
And I was sitting there thinking of all the 
uses to which I might put my honorary de- 
gree. Maybe I will get more respect in Wash- 
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ington now. [Laughter] Regardless, now I 
know who I’m supposed to root for in the 
Big 10. 

Speaking of sports, I want to take a mo- 
ment of personal privilege to offer my very 
best wishes on his retirement to your distin- 
guished basketball coach, Judd Heathcote. 

And as a person who never, ever, would 
have had an opportunity to be here today, 
doing what I am doing, I want to thank Presi- 
dent McPherson, the present and past Gov- 
ernors of Michigan, and all others who have 
supported the remarkable set of educational 
opportunities for young people in Michigan, 
especially in higher education. The tuition 
guarantee program to keep tuition increases 
here to the rate of inflation for 5 years is 
a standard I wish other universities all across 
America would follow. 

I also hope that other States will follow 
the example of the Michigan Education 
Trust and of Michigan State in entering into 
the direct loan program, which will lower the 
cost of college loans for young people and 
improve their repayment options so more 
people can afford to go to college and stay 
there until they get their degrees. 

I also want to say that I am deeply honored 
to be joined today by another Michigan State 
alumnus who spoke from this platform last 
year, my friend and fellow Arkansan, Ernest 
Green. He was one of the Little Rock Nine, 
a brave group of Americans who staked their 
lives for the cause of school integration and 
equal opportunity in education in my State 
almost 40 years ago. He made the right 
choice at the right moment in his life. He 
is a good model for you, and I hope you will 
do the same. 

As I was reminded by your president and 
others when we gathered just a few moments 
ago, the last sitting President to address this 
assembly was Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 
There were fewer than 100 graduates in the 
senior class then. But it was a time not unlike 
this time. We are on the edge of a new cen- 
tury; they had just begun a new century. We 
are on the edge of a new era; they had just 
begun the dawn of the industrial age. Like 
us now, they had many, many opportunities 
but profound problems. And people were full 
of hope mixed with fear. 
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But President Roosevelt and his genera- 
tion of Americans were optimistic, aggressive 
in facing the challenges of the day, and deter- 
mined to solve the problems before them. 
They launched the Progressive Era, using the 
power of Government to free the market 
forces of our country from the heavy hand 
of monopoly, beginning to protect our envi- 
ronment for future generations, to keep our 
children out of sweatshops, to stand strong 
for America’s role in the world. 

Theodore Roosevelt and the Americans of 
his generation made the right choices at the 
right moment. They met the challenges of 
the present, paved the way for a better fu- 
ture, and redeemed the promise of America. 

Our journey as a nation has never been 
an automatic march to freedom and oppor- 
tunity. In every generation there has come 
a point of challenge in change when critical 
decisions are made by our people to go for- 
ward or turn back, to reach out or turn in- 
ward, to unify or divide, to believe or doubt. 

Today, we stand at the end of the cold 
war and the industrial age, at the onset of 
the global economy and the information age. 
Throughout all 219 years of our Republic, 
times of great change like this have un- 
leashed forces of promise and threat, forces 
that uplift us and unsettle us. 

This time is not different. You are walking 
into a future of unlimited possibilities. But 
more than half your fellow citizens are work- 
ing harder, spending less time with their chil- 
dren, and earning about the same they did 
15 years ago. 

You can look forward to bringing your chil- 
dren into an exciting world, freer of the dan- 
gers of war and nuclear annihilation, but the 
dangers here at home aré still profound. Too 
many of our children are not born into stable 
families. Our streets are still too violent. And 
new forces threaten the order and security 
which free people everywhere cherish. 

And so, my fellow Americans, it falls to 
your generation to make your historic choices 
for America. This is a very new and different 
time. But the basic question before us is as 
old as our country: Will we face up to the 
problems and seize our opportunities with 
confidence and courage? It is our respon- 
sibility to make that choice again. 
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Because you have a fine education, with 
all its power and potential, when you leave 
this stadium your responsibility to your fami- 
lies, your community, and your country will 
be greater than ever before. With your lives 
fully before you, you too must once again 
redeem the promise of America. 

On the homefront there is reason for opti- 
mism: Though income stagnation and eco- 
nomic uncertainty plague too many of our 
people, unemployment is down, inflation is 
low, our deficit is declining, trade is up, and 
most importantly of all, educational opportu- 
nities are increasing, though crime and vio- 
lence, drug abuse and welfare dependency, 
and cut-of-wedlock pregnancies are still too 
high and threaten our social fabric, we are 
making a serious assault on all of them, and 
we can make progress on all of them. Though 
Government is still too cumbersome and out- 
dated, it is growing smaller, more flexible, 
less wasteful and more effective. In all these 
endeavors you must demand higher stand- 
ards and more personal responsibility. But 
you must know that progress is possible. 

Beyond our borders there is also reason 
for hope. Since the end of the cold war, the 
bonds among nations and the forces of com- 
merce have grown stronger. There is now a 
greater understanding of our world’s envi- 
ronmental challenges and a willingness to do 
something about them. Freedom, democ- 
racy, and free enterprise are on the march. 
Large countries are much less likely to go 
to war with one another. I am very proud 
to say that for the first time since the dawn 
of the nuclear age, no Russian missiles are 
pointed at the people of the United States. 

And I am equally proud to say that next 
week I will become the first American Presi- 
dent in nearly 40 years to visit Russia when 
no American missiles are pointed at the peo- 
ple of Russia. 

Therefore, you who graduate today will 
have the chance to live in the most exciting, 
the most prosperous, the most diverse and 
interesting world in the entire history of hu- 
manity. Still, you must face the fact that no 
time is free of problems, and we have new 
and grave security challenges. 

In this, the 20th century, millions of lives 
were lost in wars between nations and in ef- 
forts by totalitarian dictatorships to stamp out 
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the light of liberty among their subjects. In 
the 21st century, bloody wars of ethnic and 
tribal hatred will be fought still in some parts 
of the world. But with freedom and democ- 
racy advancing, the real threat to our security 
will be rooted in the fact that all the forces 
that are lifting us up and opening unparal- 
leled opportunity for us contain a dark un- 
derside. For open societies are characterized 
by free and rapid movements of people and 
technology and information. And that very 
wonder makes them very, very vulnerable to 
the forces of organized destruction and evil. 
So the great security challenge for your fu- 
ture in the 21st century will be to determine 
how to beat back the dangers while keeping 
the benefits of this new time. 

The dark possibilities of our age are visible 
now in the smoke, the horror, and the heart- 
break of Oklahoma City. As the long and 
painful search and rescue effort comes to an 
end with 165 dead, 467 injured, and 2 still 
unaccounted for, our prayers are with those 
who lost their loved ones and with the brave 
and good people of Oklahoma City, who have 
moved with such strength and character to 
deal with this tragedy. 

But that threat is not isolated. And you 
must not believe it is. We see that threat 
again in the bombing of the World Trade 
Center in New York, in the nerve gas attack 
in the Tokyo subway, in the terrorist assault 
on innocent civilians in the Middle East, in 
the organized crime plaguing the former So- 
viet Union now that the heavy hand of com- 
munism has been lifted. We see it even on 
the Internet, where people exchange infor- 
mation about bombs and terrorism, even as 
children learn from sources all around the 
world. 

My fellow Americans, we must respond to 
this threat in ways that preserve both our se- 
curity and our freedoms. Appeasement of or- 
ganized evil is not an option for the next cen- 
tury any more than it was in this century. 
Like the vigilant generations that brought us 
victory in World War II and the cold war, 
we must stand-our ground. In this high-tech 
world, we must make sure that we have the 
high-tech tools to confront the high-tech 
forces of destruction and evil. 

That is why I have insisted that Congress 
pass strong antiterrorism legislation imme- 
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diately, to provide for more than 1,000 new 
law enforcement personnel solely to fight ter- 
rorism, to create a domestic antiterrorism 
center, to make available the most up-to-date 
technology to trace the source of any bomb 
that goes off, and to provide tough new pun- 
ishment for carrying stolen explosives, selling 
those explosives for use in a violent crime, 
and for attacking members of the uniformed 
services or Federal workers. 

To their credit, the leaders of Congress 
have promised to put a bill on my desk by 
Memorial Day. I applaud them for that. This 
is not and must never be a partisan issue. 
This is about America’s future. It is about 
your future. 

We can do this without undermining our 
constitutional rights. In fact, the failure to 
act will undermine those rights. For no one 
is free in America where parents have to 
worry when they drop off their children for 
day care or when you are the target of assas- 
sination simply because you work for our 
Government. No one is free in America when 
large numbers of our fellow citizens must al- 
ways be looking over their shoulders. 

It is with this in mind that I would like 
to say something to the paramilitary groups 
and to others who believe the greatest threat 
to America comes not from terrorists from 
within our country or beyond our borders but 
from our own Government. 

I want to say this to the militias and to 
others who believe this, to those nearby and 
those far away: I am well aware that most 
of you have never violated the law of the 
land. I welcome the comments that some of 
you have made recently condemning the 
bombing in Oklahoma City. I believe you 
have every right, indeed you have the respon- 
— to question our Government when 
you disagree with its policies. And I will do 
everything in my power to protect your right 
to do so. 

But I also know there have been 
lawbreakers among those who espouse your 
philosophy. I know from painful personal ex- 

rience as a Governor of a State who lived 
through the coldblooded killing of a young 
sheriff and a young African-American State 
trooper who were Friends of mine by people 
who espoused the view that the Government 
was the biggest problem in America and that 
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people had a right to take violence into their 
own hands. 

So I ask you to hear me now. It is one 
thing to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has too much power and to work within 
the law to reduce it. It is quite another to 
break the law of the land and threaten to 
shoot officers of the law if all they do is their 
duty to uphold it. It is one thing to believe 
we are taxed too much and work to reduce 
the tax burden. It is quite another to refuse 
to pay your taxes, though your neighbor pays 
his. It is one thing to believe we are over- 
regulated and to work to lessen the burden 
of regulation. It is quite another to slander 
our dedicated public servants, our brave po- 
lice officers, even our rescue workers who 
have been called a hostile army of occupa- 
tion. 

This is a very free country. Those of you 
in the militia movements have broader rights 
here than you would in any other country 
in the entire world. 

Do people who work for the Government 
sometimes make mistakes? Of course, they 
do. They are human. Almost every American 
has some experience with this, a rude tax col- 
lector, an arbitrary regulator, an insensitive 
social worker, an abusive law officer. As long 
as human beings make up our Government 
there will be mistakes. But our Constitution 
was established by Americans determined to 
limit those abuses. And think of the limits: 
the Bill of Rights, the separation of powers, 
access to the courts, the right to take your 
case to the country through the media, and 
the right to vote people in or out of office 
on a regular basis. 

But there is no right to resort to violence 
when you don’t get your way. There is no 
right to kill people. There is no right to kill 
people who are doing their duty or minding 
their own business or children who are inno- 
cent in every way. Those are the people who 
perished in Oklahoma City. And those who 
claim such rights are wrong and un-Amer- 
ican. 

Whenever in our history people have be- 
lieved that violence is a legitimate extension 
of politics, they have been wrong. In the 
1960’s, as your distinguished alumni said, 
many good things happened, and there was 
much turmoil. But the Weathermen of the 
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radical left who resorted to violence in the 
1960’s were wrong. Today, the gang mem- 
bers who use life on the mean streets of 
America, as terrible as it is, to justify taking 
the law into their own hands and taking inno- 
cent life are wrong. The people who came 
to the United States to bomb the World 
Trade Center were wrong. 

Freedom of political speech will never jus- 
tify violence—never. Our Founding Fathers 
created a system of laws in which reason 
could prevail over fear. Without respect for 
this law, there is no freedom. 

So I say this to the militias and all others 
who believe that the greatest threat to free- 
dom comes from the Government instead of 
from those who would take away our free- 
dom: If you say violence is an acceptable way 
to make change, you are wrong. If you say 
that Government is in a conspiracy to take 
your freedom away, you are just plain wrong. 
If you treat law enforcement officers who put 
their lives on the line for your safety every 
day like some kind of enemy army to be sus- 
pected, derided, and if they should enforce 
the law against you, to be shot, you are 
wrong. If you appropriate our sacred symbols 
for paranoid purposes and compare your- 
selves to colonial militias who fought for the 
democracy you now rail against, you are 
wrong. How dare you suggest that we in the 
freest nation on Earth live in tyranny! How 
dare you call yourselves patriots and heroes! 

I say to you, all of you, the members of 
the Class of 1995, there is nothing patriotic 
about hating your country or pretending that 
you can love your country but despise your 
Government. There is nothing heroic about 
turning your back on America or ignoring 
your own responsibilities. If you want to pre- 
serve your own freedom, you must stand up 
for the freedom of others with whom you 
disagree. But you also must stand up for the 
rule of law. You cannot have one without the 
other. 

The real American heroes today are the 
citizens who get up every morning and have 
the courage to work hard and play by the 
rules: the mother who stays up the extra half 
hour after a long day’s work to read her child 
a story; the rescue worker who digs with his 
hands in the rubble as the building crumbles 
about him; the neighbor who lives side-by- 
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side with people different from himself; the 
Government worker who quietly and effi- 
ciently labors to see to it that the programs 
we depend on are honestly and properly car- 
ried out; most of all, the parent so works 
long years for modest pay and sacrifices so 
that his or her children can have the edu- 
cation that you have had and the chances you 
are going to have. I ask you never to forget 
that. 

And I would like to say one word to the 
people of the United States. I know you have 
heard a lot of publicity in recent days about 
Michigan and militias. But what you have 
seen and heard is not the real Michigan. This 
is the real Michigan. This is the real Michi- 
gan in this stadium today. The real Michigan 
is Michigan State. It’s the astonishing revival 
of the automobile industry, with the remark- 
able partnership between the autoworkers 
and the management. Real Michigan is 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and the best cherries 
in the world. The real Michigan is the Great 
Lakes and the UP. And the real Michigan— 
[applause|—most of all, the real Michigan 
was presented to me when I got off the plane 
and one of your local officials told me that 
here in mid-Michigan in only 5 days, the peo- 
ple of this area raised $70,000 to pay for the 
help that people need in Oklahoma City. And 
that money is now on its way to Oklahoma 
City in a 27-car caravan, led by members of 
27 different law enforcement agencies from 
this part of your wonderful State. That is 
what I want America to know about the real 
Michigan. 

So, my fellow Americans and members of 
the Class of 1995, let me close by reminding 
you once again that you live in a very great 
country. When we are united by our human- 
ity and our civic virtue, nothing can stop us. 
Let me remind you once again that our best 
days as a nation still lie before us. But we 
must not give in to fear or use the frustrations 
of the moment as an excuse to walk away 
from the obligations of citizenship. 

Remember what our Pounlling Fathers 
built. Remember the victories won for us in 
the cold war and in World War II, 50 years 
ago next week. Remember the blood and 
sweat and triumph that enabled us to come 
to this, the greatest moment of possibility in 
our history. 
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Go out and make the most of the potential 
God has given you. Make the most of the 
opportunities and freedoms America has 
given to you. Be optimistic; be strong. Make 
the choices that Theodore Roosevelt made, 
that Ermest Green made. Seize your mo- 
ment. Build a better future. And redeem 
once again the promise of America. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in Spar- 
tan Stadium. In his remarks, he referred to Peter 
McPherson, president, Michigan State University; 
James J. Blanchard, U.S. Ambassador to Canada; 
and Governor John Engler of Michigan. 


Nomination of John Carlin as 
Archivist of the United States 


May 5, 1995 


The President today announced his nomi- 
nation of former Kansas Governor John Car- 
lin as the Archivist of the United States. 

“John Carlin will provide necessary leader- 


ship in terms of managing the institution, 
providing fiscal responsibility, and perform- 
ing the important cultural and historical re- 
sponsibilities,” the President said. “He is an 
experienced leader with proven commitment 
to preservation, access, and use of Govern- 
ment records. I am confident his sharp com- 
munication skills as well as his experience 
working with Congress and balancing budg- 
ets will provide the skilled management the 
Archives needs during these challenging 
times.” 


NoTE: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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April 29 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Williamsburg, VA, where he attended the 
Democratic Policy Committee annual retreat 
at the Kingsmill Resort Conference Center. 
He returned to Washington, DC, in the 
afternoon. 


April 30 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
New York City. He returned to Washington, 
DC, in the evening. 


May I 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Paul Calabresi to the President’s 
Cancer Panel. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Ronald W. Drach and Sylvia Walker 
as Vice Chairs of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of People With Disabilities. 


May 2 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Timothy Michael Carney as Am- 
bassador to Sudan. 

The White House announced that the 
President will send a delegation led by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Ron Brown to the Third 
African-American Summit in Dakar, Senegal, 
May 1-5. 


May 3 

The President announced the selection of 
H. Martin Lancaster as Special Adviser to 
the President and U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency Director on the Chem- 
ical Weapons Convention. 


May 4 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus of the Czech 
Republic. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert F. Rider as a member of 
the Board of Governors of the U.S. Postal 
Service. 


May 5 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
East Lansing, MI. He returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, in the afternoon. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a benefit for the Southwest 
Voter Education Registration Project at the 
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Washington Hilton. They then attended a 
premiere showing of the movie “Mi Familia” 
at the Embassy Theater. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Andrew Fois as Assistant Attorney 
General of the Office of Legislative Affairs 
at the Department of Justice. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Michael V. Dunn to serve as a Fed- 
eral Representative and Robert Lee Stanton 
to serve as a Public Representative to the 
Rural Telephone Bank Board. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted May 2 


William H. LeBlanc III, 

of Louisiana, to be a Commissioner of the 
Postal Rate Commission for a term expiring 
November 22, 2000 (reappointment). 


Jacob Joseph Lew, 

of New York, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, vice 
Alice Rivlin. 


Richard J. Stern, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2000, vice Catherine Yi-yu Cho 
Woo, term expired. 


Submitted May 4 


Catherine C. Blake, 

of Maryland, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Maryland, vice John M. Har- 
grove, retired. 


Andre M. Davis, 

of Maryland, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of Maryland, vice Walter E. 
Black, Jr., retired. 
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Herbert F. Collins, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Thrift Depositor Protection Oversight Board 
for a term of 3 years, vice Philip C. Jackson, 
Jr., term expired. 


Submitted May 5 


John W. Carlin, 
of Kansas, to be Archivist of the United 
States, vice Don W. Wilson, resigned. 


Robert F. Rider, 

of Delaware, to be a Governor of the U.S. 
Postal Service for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 8, 1995, vice John N. 
Griesemer. 


Robert F. Rider, 

of Delaware, to be a Governor of the U.S. 
Postal Service for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 8, 2004 (reappointment). 





Checklist of White House Press 
Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May I 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released May 2 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Lt. Gen. 
Claude Kicklighter, USA (Ret.); Brig. Gen. 
Jack Mountcastle, USA; Col. John Sullivan, 
USA; Lt. Gen. Orwin Talbott, USA (Ret.); 
Mr. Woodrow Crockett and Mr. Ken 
Bargmann on the 50th anniversary of V-E 
Day 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of Defense William Perry; Attorney General 
Janet Reno; Gen. John Sheehan, USA, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Atlantic Com- 
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mand; and Under Secretary of State for Polit- 
ical Affairs Peter Tarnoff on the Oklahoma 
City bombing and normalization of Cuban 
migration 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the formation of a high-level del- 
egation to the Third African-American Sum- 
mit in Dakar, Senegal, May 1-5 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s transmittal to Congress of 
1996 budget amendments to implement the 
second stage of the National Performance 
Review 


Announcement on the President’s request 
for emergency funds for Oklahoma City 


Released May 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala, 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair Laura 
Tyson, Health Care Financing Administrator 
Bruce Vladeck, and Inspector General June 
Gibbs Brown on the President's initiative on 
health care reform and deficit reduction 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the selection of H. Martin Lancaster as 
Special Adviser to the President and U.S. 


Administration of William J. Clinton, 1995 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency Di- 
rector on the Chemical Weapons Convention 


Fact sheet on the proposed “Immigration 
Enforcement Improvements Act of 1995” 


Released May 4 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher, Secretary of 
Defense William Perry, and Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert Rubin on the President's visit 
to Europe to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of V-E Day 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Vaclav Klaus of the Czech Republic 


Announcement of nomination for two U.S. 
District Judges 





Acts Approved by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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